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HONOURS OF “8277: 

The Royal Horse Guards 
(The Blues) 
In nearly two centuries of glorious campaigning . . . from Dettingen, in 1743, to 
France and Flanders, in 1914-18 . . . the Standard of the Royal Horse Guards has 
been decorated with Twenty-one Battle Honours for Distinguished Service. ‘ 





HONOURS OF 
Dewar’s “White Label’ 


Award of the World's Colum- 
bian Exposition, Chicago, 1892 
. one of more than 
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60 medals honouring Dewar's 
ey White Label for Excellence 
in Scotch W hisky 







At the call.to Scotch maneuvers, the order of the day— 














and night—is DEWAR’S White Label and soda. . . the high- 









ball of the highlands. Veterans salute this gallant cam- 






paigner for its more than 60 citations for distinguished 













service. Command DEWAR’sS White Label, Medal Scotch ue y UII il 
Sa Me 





of the World, and be... at ease! 































FULL-COLOR REPRINTS 
SUITABLE FOR FRAMING 
Six 9 x 12 full color print 
of officers, Edition No 
without advertising, sent 
upon receipt of 25¢. Schenley 
Import Corp., New Y ork City, 
Dept. W.( Officer illustrated 
to be included in Edition 
No. 4, soon to be published. 















COMMAND DEWAR’S... . AND BE“ AT EASE’ 
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Victoria Vat 12 years old 
alee known as Ne Plus Ulova THE MEDAL SCOTCH OF THE WORLD 
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Both 86.8 Proof « BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. Copyright 1941, Schenley Import Corporation, New York. 
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“..UNKINDEST CUT 


In Shakespeare, ‘‘the most unkindest cut of all’’ was 


made by Brutus’ dagger. In business, the unkindest cut 


of all is made by the brutal dagger which stabs any 


product to the heart when it cuts into its quality. 





There are few things in business more tragic 
than the product about which they say, “Jt 


is not what it used to be.” 


—the fallen name, the upset idol, the un- 
wreathed hero; the cut-quality tool or ma- 


chine or appliance. 


The only reason to buy is to obtain some- 


thing to do something you want done. 


The customer of quality looks at the job it 
does; the cut-quality customer looks at the 


price tag it bears. 


Quality cuts down your costs. 

















Cut-quality cuts down your results. 


When quality is gone the real reason for buy- 


ing goes too—and half the fun of buying. 


There are times and years and seasons 


when only the maker with the stout heart 


and firm hand can withstand the siren song 


of expediency. 


To them—the credit for the name we can 


trust; the product we can respect; and the 


true value we can depend on. 








The Progress of 
Mimeograph 
Duplication 


BR 


, Mimeograph 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark 


Do YOU KNOW modern 
Mimeograph duplication? 


Perhaps in your own business 
“apprenticeship” you bossed an 
earlier Mimeograph duplicator. 
Its output was governed by your 
elbow grease: how long and how 
fast you could whirl the cylinder 
and feed the paper. 


Today, a simple snap cf the 
switch and the Mimeograph du- 
plicator rolls out 50 to 160 copies 
per minute, electrically. It feeds 
its own paper stock and counts 
the copies, too. 


A similar development is true 


d 


Company, Chicago, 


of the Mimeograph stencil sheet. 
It is almost as easy to prepare 
and as simple to handle through 
the typewriter as a sheet of pa- 
per. Letters, numerals and punc- 
tuation marks are impressed, 
accurately and cleanly, with a 
typist’s ordinary touch. 

When business speeds up, so, 
in most cases, does the need for 
duplication. If you are feeling 
this requirement we suggest you 
see the Mimeograph distributor 
in your city. He is showing a 
family of four Mimeograph du- 
plicators. A. B. Dick Company, 
Chicago. 


COPYRIGHT 1941, A. B. DICK COMPANY 


plicato 


in theU. S.Patent Office. 











@ The bigger they are, the easier to 
catch, It’s the small causes of re- 
peated’ losses which are hard to 
discover. 

Inaccurate weighing often causes 
only a negligible loss each time. 
But the total by the year can be of 
staggering importance. 

Experienced Fairbanks Scale 
men quickly find the causes of in- 
ventory losses due to inaccurate or 






careless weighing. They can pre- 
scribe weighing methods which 
are faster than your present ones. 
They can plan for weighing to be 
done while materials are actually 
moving. They can provide scales 
which count small parts, and scales 
which give printed records, or 
scales which automatically weigh 
and disburse pre-set amounts. Fair- 
banks Scale men can indicate many 
new and unusual uses of scales to 
save money for your plant. 


For full information on these 
and other Fairbanks Scales, address 
Fairbanks, Morse&Co., Dept. F61, 
600 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill. Branches and service stations 
throughout the U. S. and Canada. 





The application of Fairbanks Scales 
to weighing problems is vastly ex- 
tended by the use of photoelectric 
cells, automatic printing devices, 
limit switches, and other electric 
control mechanisms. 











FAIRBANKS-MORSE €3 SCALES 


DIESEL ENGINES ELECTRICAL MACHINERY RAILROAD EQUIPMENT WASHERS-IRONERS STOKERS 


PUMPS MOTORS WATER SYSTEMS 





FARM EQUIPMENT AIR CONDITIONERS 
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SIDESHOW 








Dog Days: A terrier scampered 
too near Niagara Falls and fell into 
the cataract. His owner, Albert Gor- 
don of New York City, found his 
pet at the foot of the falls, uninjured 
. . - In Livermore, Iowa, Henry 
Kohlhaas’ dog, Duke, was scooped 
into a grain binder. Duke came out 
on the other side unscathed in the 
center of a bundle of oats . . . After 
traveling six days in a freight car 
of onions from Dawson, Texas. to 
Rochester, N.Y., a four-month-old 
pup was scented and hungry, but 
alive. 


Fore: While teaching a pupil to 
concentrate on his golf swing, Billy 
Wilson, Atlanta, Ga., pro, leaned 
over to pick up some stray tees. The 
overconcentrating student didn’t see 
him. When he came to, Wilson re- 


lieved the duffer of blame: “He was 
doing what I told him to”. . . Each 
player received a stroke for each of 


his children in the Father’s Day 
tourney at Wykagyl Country Club 
in Westchester County, N. Y. T. Val 
Bermingham, father of nine, won. 


Cures: Allen Johnson of Norcross, 
Ga., thought he never would get 
well. He always felt ill and kept 
losing weight. Then he found he 
was allergic to his wife’s face powder. 
A switch in brands brought recovery 
. .. Mike Dabonka, bosun’s mate of 
the President Harrison, will subdue 
his laughter hereafter. Perched on 
one of the ship’s rails, he roared so 
heartily at a joke that he fell off. He 
had a 45-minute swim before he was 
picked up. 


Private News: Eddie Stevens Bey, 
a Mohammedan American soldier at 
Fort Dix, N.J., received a special 
dispensation from the Supreme 
Prophet Drew-Ali of Chicago, per- 
mitting him to abandon his fez and 
have his flowing beard and_ hair 
clipped . . . Noting that a Leningrad- 
born soldier had been promoted, a 
Camp Polk, La., officer dispatched 
a publicity item to the U.S.S.R., 
with the usual request: “Please send 
copy of this, if printed, to public- 
relations officer, Third Armored Di- 
vision, Camp Polk, La., U.S.A.” ... 
Some of the older natives of Lynch- 
burg, Tenn., have offered the 27th 
Division of New York assistance in 
the war games. With Civil War 
muskets, they volunteered as snipers 
against the “invading forces.” 
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but 303 to 1 


in the Stands... 


WHAT YOU FELLOWS 
NEEO |S A LITTLE 
COOLING OFF. ANO 



















A WINNING 


HE'S OUT/ N 
e's Eve SCORE, CHumP ! IT’S 


























ROBBER / 









- a IND MAN Py ” 
HE'S SAFE--AND A phn ld THE SCORE FOR THAT 33 tol? PABST BLUE RIBBON 
ump! tHe score | 'S “33 TO 1°COMING a -- 33 FINE BREWS 
7 UP RIGHT NOW / OF A BLENDED INTO ONE 











IS S744 TIED / 









































LOSER , NOTHING / 
THIS "33 TO 1” IS THE 

WINNING SCORE IN ANY MAN'S 
GAME. .. BOY, WHAT 

REFRESHMENT / | 


HURRAY! HE'S IN/ 
FARWELLS BROUGHT IN 
THE WINNING RUN / GUESS 
THAT MAKES vOu LOSER, 

sm JOE / 


WHAT'S MORE, 
PABST BLENDS BEER 
LIKE THE FINEST 
COFFEE AND CHAMPAGNE 
--1TS DELICIOUS FLAVOR 
WEVER VARIES. 











FARWELL'S TRYING 
TO STEAL HOME -- 
SLIDE / SLIDE / 


rLL SAY IT'S A 
QUENTCHER --THAT 
FLAVOR KNOCKS 
THIRST FOR A 
HOME RUN / 
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yes, sin / NO MATTER WHAT 
THE SCORE IN THE GAME, 
EVERYBODY'S WINNING SCORE IN 
BEER IS °“33 TO 1"! IT'S THE EXPERT 
BLENOING OF 33 FINE BREWS 
THAT GIVES ABST BLUE R/BBON 
ITS SMOOTHER, TASTIER, 
UNVARYING GOOONESS- 


















This flavor— this sparkle — this 
smoothness — it’s something 
you're bound to enjoy. Why don’t 
coo wih © you treat yourself to a cool, foam- 
Blue Ribbon ing glass today—and prove that “33 
on it to 1” is top score in beer... Pabst 
Blue Ribbon! 


33 Fine Brews’ 
Blended to Make © 
ONE Great Beer! 

















Enjoy it in full or club size bottles, 
handy cans, and on draft at better 
places everywhere. 





-+- ITS SMOOTHER 
oefT"S TASTIER 
«+f NEVER VARIES 
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\ Copyright 1941, Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee 
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LETTERS 





Traced 


I can add to the tribute of Marjorie 
Gault in the May 26 Newsweek concern- 
ing your far-flung circulation. 

Shortly before I entered the Naval Acad- 
emy, a branch of my mother’s family, in- 
cluding the sweetheart of my adolescence, 
moved from Maryland to Texas, and all 
connection between the two branches, for 
over half a century, was broken. 

Then a letter of mine in Newsweek 
describing a water bombing experience 
during Mardi Gras in Montevideo brought 
an inquiry from Mrs. M. M. O’Banion of 
Waskom, Texas, daughter of my first love, 
asking if I was the John Ellicott about 
whom her late mother had so often talked. 
A very interesting correspondence with 
Mrs. O’Banion and her brothers, Charles 
M. and Thomas B. Abney, attorneys, of 
Marshall, Texas, has developed. 

J. M. ELLICOTT 
Captain, U.S. Navy, retired 
Mare Island, Calif. 





Ohne Korrectur 

On the S. S. Borinquen, returning from 
Puerto Rico, I read a letter from one of 
your readers in the June 9 issue, asserting 
that the expression OK has its origin in a 
Choctaw word: “Oke.” 

I do not pretend to deny your reader’s 
find, but I have been convinced for the 
last 40 years of the origin of the expression 
OK and it is hard now to change my be- 
lief. 

As a young man I occupied a rather im- 
portant position in an insurance company 
in Berlin. Every document that I had to 
supervise, if found correct, I initialed with 
OK, meaning Ohne Korrectur or without 
correction. 


New York City 


Ivy Treatment 

In the Science department of News- 
WEEK for May 26, I note an article on the 
treatment of poison oak and poison ivy 
with the tannic acid of tea leaves. Having 
practiced medicine for nearly 50 years, I 
should like to give my experience in treat- 
ing this ailment. 

The antidote for many such poisons is to 
be found near the contraction of the poi- 
son. In the ashes of the campfire we have a 
most wonderful and quick cure! Take any 
can or lard bucket and punch a few holes 
in the bottom and fill half full of ashes. 
Now go to a nearby spring or brook and 
fill with water. The water percolates 
through the ashes and comes out a weak 
solution of lye. This solution readily dis- 
solves the resin and inhibits the poisonous 
effect. 


GUIDO CARRERAS 





G, 0. JEFFERSON 


Portland, Ore. 
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TRANSITION 


titi ot 


Born: To Mr. and Mrs. Zan Epps Jr, 
Croatan Indian farmers, four daughters, 
near Durham, N.C., June 17. Two months 
premature, the quads died soon after birth, 














Acme 


The Windsors: a birthday each 





Birtupay: The Duchess of Windsor, the 
former Wallis Warfield Spencer Simpson, 
45, June 19, and the Duke of Windsor, ex. 
King of England now Governor of the 
Bahamas, 47, June 23 . . . Regent Nicholas 
Horthy of Hungary, a navyless admiral 
since Hungary lost her seaports after the 
World War, 73, June 18. 


Marriep: Cornelius Vanderbilt Whit- 
ney, sportsman and chairman of the board 
of Pan American Airways, and Eleanor 
Searle, radio, concert, and opera soprano, 
in Plymouth, Ohio, the bride’s home town, 
June 18... Jane Vaughn, national figure- 
skating champion, and Lt. Henry R. Sulli- 
van of the Army Air Corps, at West Point, 
N.Y., June 21... Rush D. Holt, United 
States Senator from West Virginia 1935- 
40, who was the youngest ever elected to 
the upper house, and Helen Froelich, bi- 
ology instructor, in Gridley, Ill., on Holt’s 
36th birthday, June 19 . . . William Rose 
Benét, editor and poet, and Marjorie Flack, 
writer-illustrator, in Newtown, Conn, 
June 21. It was Benét’s fourth marriage 
. . . Victor Mature, 26-year-old matinee 
idol of the screen and stage, and Martha 
Stephenson Kemp, widow of the late Hal 
Kemp, orchestra leader, in New York, 
June 17. 


Diep: Paul Block, 63, 
advertising executive 
and newspaper publish- 
er, in New York, June 
22. Born in Elmira, N.Y., 
Block formed his own 
advertising firm in 1897 
which grew into one of 
the largest companies so- 
liciting national advertis- 
ing for newspapers. With the aid of his 
friend William Randolph Hearst, Block 
gained control of a dozen newspapers which 
the depression cut to three: The Toledo 
Blade, The Toledo Times, and The Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette . . . Phil Plant, 38, 
thrice-married millionaire sportsman and 
playboy, of heart disease, in New York 
City, June 18 . . . Pat Harrison, 59, Sena- 
tor from Mississippi and president pro 
tempore of the Senate, in Washington, 
June 22 (see page 25.) 
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3 We saw Spain starving 


Wice spot for | 
$pies...Honolulu 








Ocean convoy—climb aboard 


“‘Bartimeus,”’ author of Ocean Convoy, is really a cap- 
tain in the British Royal Navy. There may be fiction 
in his story of the tramp seamen who row home—if 
they’re lucky — after torpedoing; but it has the authen- 
tic ring of fact. Turn to Post page 16. 


Curley Byrd... 


from football tramp 
to college president 


Coeds call him “‘Curley.’’ News- 
papers tag him a ‘“‘bush-league 
Huey Long.”’ Bob Considine 
tells you the story of the foot- 
ball coach who razzle-dazzled 
his way to the presidency of the 
University of Maryland to be 
the greatest appropriation- 
grabber in the history of U.S. 
education. Post page 14. 





“With Dr. Alexis Carrel I toured Spain last 
January to see for myself the true condition 
of the children there.’”’ The Post brings you 
the stark facts in a report not originally writ- 
ten for publication, by James Wood Johnson, 
who served as president of the American Vol- 
unteer Ambulance Corps in France. 








Chick Evans’ 21 caddies 


Few people know about Chick Evans’ unusual philan- 
thropy: sending caddies through Northwestern Univer- 


sity. Have they justified his faith? Here’s an experi- 


ment in citizenship in the American tradition. 


The Genoa Maru, Honolulu bound, had only four 
passengers: a Filipino “‘economist,”’ his Japanese 
“servant,” a young American “artillery officer,”’ 
and a pretty blonde “‘tourist’”’ from Medicine Hat. 
... But there seemed to be a little lying going on. 
Some of them—if not all four—were spies! It was 
just a question of which would crack first... 
First of five parts this week. 


“Aloha Means Good-By”’ 
by ROBERT CARSON 


A NEW ADVENTURE NOVEL 


EA 
D IT IN THE SATURDAY EVENING 


POST =e 


JUNE 281, Is 
SUE. NO 


Bad girl—age 70 

Maybe Mamu shouldn’t have lived so close to the stock- 
yards, but she did. And with her gift for deviltry she 
just had to scheme an olfactory revenge. See Colin G. 
Jameson’s short story, Where There’s Smoke— 


The Great Macfadden by Alva Johnston 


He built a magazine upside down, out of nursemaids’ 
soul-searing confessions instead of duchesses’; with 
amateurs doing the writing instead of pros—and he 
coined millions. You’ll enjoy the life story of America’s 
original soul-and-body salesman...ALSO editorials, 
poems, cartoons, and Post Scripts—all in the new Post. 


Mr. Tutt and the Sacred Came!s 


The Sacred Camels of King Menelik were going to lose 
their lodge hall. The law said so. Everybody said so. 
But Mr. Tutt introduces a surprise witness—a cigar- 
store Indian! Read The Camels Are Coming. 





Love a lifeguard 


... repent at leisure! & 


It’s not the chances lifeguards take; it’s 
the chances they get! No girl—even a 
debutante—should fall for a lifeguard 
without realizing it’s strictly a com- , 
petitive sport. Witness the romantic / ~ 
story, Pretty Heady Stuff. , f- 
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INDUSTRY IS AMERICA’S FIRST LINE OF DEFENSE 
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Fuel for Mechanized Forces 


& the last war, Lord Curzon said, “the 
Allies floated to victory on a sea of oil.” 

In America there can be no possible 
shortage of petroleum for defense pur- 
poses. This country produces two thirds 
of all the world’s petroleum. No conceiv- 
able mechanized military force could con- 
sume as much petroleum as is used daily 
by the 30,000,000 motor vehicles and the 
many thousands of engines and boats 
now in non-military use. 

If civilian shortages occur, they will 
probably be due to difficulties of transpor- 
tation, not to lack of oil. So great are 
America’s petroleum reserves, that the 
flow of wells has been deliberately re- 
stricted in recent years, 


The country’s known reserves of petro- 
leum now exceed 19 billion barrels, the 
largest in history. In the last six years, 
twice as much new oil has been discov- 
ered as was consumed in the same period. 

America also has by far the greatest re- 
finery capacity of any nation in the world. 
And these facilities are widely decentral- 
ized, comprising 550 refineries in 35 
different states. This makes it almost a 
military impossibility to break up the in- 
dustry’s service of supply. 

For delivery of petroleum products te 
the country’s defense forces, the industry 
has available 200,000 miles of pipelines, 
140,000 railway tank cars, and the world’s 
largest fleet of tankships. 


BANK OF New York 


New York's First Bank — Established 1784 





COMMERCIAL BANKING 


EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE 




















48 WALL STREET « NEW YORK CITY —— Uptown Office: MADISON AVENUE at 63rd STREET 
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The Periscope 








What’s Behind Today’s 
News,and What’s to be Expected 


in | omorrow’s 








“or 
U.S. and War 


As of early this week, informed Wash- 
ington opinion on U.S. war prospects 
could be roughly summarized as follows: 
Even a few days before the Russo-German 
outbreak, this country’s rush toward full- 
scale war had seemed to reach a slowing- 
\| down point. This was partly because the 
latest polls and surveys which F.D.R. 
watches showed a good majority still op- 
posed to outright war. The Russian out- 
| break seemed sure to promote a wait-and- 
see sentiment which would strengthen this 
| | majority. If Germany sticks to its Robin 
| Moor stand, Roosevelt will probably or- 
| 











der more outright naval escorting, insti- 

tute transatlantic patrolling by long-range 

bombers, and perhaps order the Navy to 

treat Nazi submarines and raiders as pi- 

| rates. This would really mean naval war- 

fare, but the U.S. probably won’t call it 

that for a long time to come—particularly 

since an American “attack” on Germany 
would obligate Japan to come in. 


Civilian Air Force 


Private fliers over the country will soon 
ii be rounded up into a Civilian Air Reserve 
which will be under La Guardia’s Civilian 
Defense Office. Plans, formulated under 
direction of Gill Robb Wilson of the Na- 
tional Aeronautic Association, call for or- 
ganization of nonmilitary fliers into local 
“squadrons” which will be under state 
| coordinators who, in turn, will serve under 
| Washington supervision. The Civilian Re- 
| servists are to be used eventually for fer- 
tying military planes between bases, for 
transporting official personnel, for ambu- 
lance-plane work and limited patrol serv- 
| ice in emergencies, etc. All recruits, of 
course, will be rigorously examined to 
~ their flight experience and loyalty to 
the U.S. 





National Notes 


| The War Department is preparing to 
establish a branch office in the Capitol 
building to handle Congressional requests 
and to try to prevent so many congress- 
men from insisting on time-consuming in- 
| terviews with top Army officials . . . At 
| least two congressmen are now doing elab- 
orate research to uncover any Democratic 
leaders who have profited from the defense 











program ... The Army says there’s a 
growing trend among small communities 
to oppose location of training camps in 
their areas. They protest that it upsets 
local economy, puts a lot of acreage on the 
nontaxable rolls, and paves the way for 
local postwar depressions . . Hervé 
Alphand, French financial attaché in N.Y., 
has quietly resigned in protest against 
Vichy policies, and other French repre- 
sentatives here are expected to follow 
suit. 


U.S. Demonstrations 


Expect a succession of friendly but im- 
pressive displays of force by the U.S. in 
South America. Competent observers in 
Brazil, Argentina, and neighboring coun- 
tries report that ordinary gestures of 
friendship and generosity are now bring- 
ing diminishing returns and that new-type 
moves are needed. They point out that 
pro-Nazi sentiment among the Brazilian 
Army’s high officers, certain Argentine 
officials, and others springs largely from 
admiration of Nazi military efficiency. 
They insist that demonstrations of the 
United States’ rapidly growing power 
would now be more effective than any 
other gesture. So plans are now being dis- 
cussed for a U.S. Army good-will mission 
to visit South America aboard a great air 
armada and for the giant new Douglas 
B-19 to make a demonstration tour of the 
area. 


Antitrust Plans 


To get tipoffs on Assistant Attorney 
General Thurman Arnold’s antitrust plans 
dealing with defense industries, watch de- 
velopments before Senator Truman’s spe- 
cial committee. Arnold is arranging to set 
the stage for pressure on alleged defense 
monopolies by having “pinched” competi- 
tors testify before that committee. Inci- 
dentally, Arnold is now cooperating with 
his old rival, Price Administrator Leon 
Henderson. Through an informal “pri- 
ority” system of his own, Arnold is con- 
centrating first on antitrust investigations 
requested by Henderson’s office. In many 
cases, of course, the mere start of investi- 
gation and the consequences it implies are 
enough to bring recalcitrant companies 
into line. 


Trivia 

Because of its skilled-labor shortage, 
one U.S. Navy yard has already taken 
the unprecedented step of appointing sev- 
eral women as assistant material inspec- 
tors; they check shop work for imperfec- 


tions . . . Now there’s at least a tempo- 
rary shortage of long blond hairs required 
for intricate Army and Navy weather-re- 
cording devices. The long strands used to 
be imported from European countries . . . 
Before any new zippers are adopted by the 
Army they must survive 10,000 zips on a 
special testing apparatus. 





Hitler’s Preparations 


By last week, Washington had received 
complete reports revealing Hitler’s prepa- 
rations for war on a huge scale—though it 
then wasn’t certain Russia would be the 
enemy. As early as March, the Nazis be- 
gan calling up more men. General Rom- 
mel’s army in Libya was raided for sol- 
diers, and so many men were taken from 
industry that observers predict that war 
production will suffer if the workers re- 
main away long. The army is now esti- 
mated to be at unprecedented strength, 
with possibly as many as 6,000,000 or 
7,000,000 men—including reserves. The air 
force, too, has been concentrated against 
Russia, which, of course, explains the lack 
of air raids on Britain. Planes have also 
been withdrawn from the Mediterranean 
war theater. In Libya, for instance, the 
Germans have left about one plane for 
each ten Italian planes, and this only to 
stiffen the Italian Air Force. 


French Gibraltar Flights 


To keep from disturbing the present 
delicate balance of Anglo-French relations, 
London hasn’t yet publicly protested the 
action of French planes in making recon- 
naissance flights over Gibraltar. The Brit- 
ish have now learned that many of those 
“unidentified” planes which have flown 
over Gibraltar in recent weeks have been 
French craft based at Toulon. They have 
been fired on by British anti-aircraft (but 
not hit) and pursuit-plane pilots who have 
chased them have been warily ordered by 
their superiors to withhold their fire and 
to retire before being attacked. However, 
the British may soon “get tough” since it’s 
now indicated that reports made by these 
French pilots are reaching the German 
High Command. 


German Police Attachés 


The Nazis are adopting a new technique 
for keeping German nationals abroad un- 
der control—the appointment of “Police 
Attachés” to German Embassies. Their 
function will be to keep tabs on all per- 
sons possessing German passports, in- 
cluding German-Jewish refugees. Protected 
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by their diplomatic immunity, they also 
can more safely take over some of the 
work now being done undercover by Ges- 
tapo agents—the forcing of German na- 
tionals, through pressure or fear, to con- 
tribute money, furnish information, etc. 
One of these “Police Attachés” has al- 
ready been assigned to the Tokyo Em- 
bassy, and another, the former police chief 
in Nazi-occupied Warsaw, has just arrived 
in Shanghai, where there’s a German-Jew- 
ish colony of some 20,000. 


Nazi Campaign Routine 


From highly authoritative sources comes 
this detailed account of the way in which 
Germany prepares for a major military 
offensive like that against Russia: Hitler 
calls in Keitel, chief of the High Com- 
mand, and outlines the general objectives. 
Keitel then holds a meeting of the army, 
navy, and air-force heads to discuss the 
plan. If it’s believed feasible, the best 
man for the job is selected. He may come 
from any of the services and is not neces- 
sarily chosen on the basis of seniority but 
for his ability to do the specific task. Once 
he’s approved by Hitler, he is responsible 
only to Keitel and all other army, navy, 
or air officers connected with the operation 
are under his direct command. The Gen- 
eral Staff, along with the participating 
commanders of the other forces, works out 
the campaign to the last detail. Every ef- 
fort is made to foresee all difficulties be- 
cause, once the campaign is launched, the 
battle plan is never changed. 


Foreign Notes 


The war prevents Francis Osborne, Brit- 
ish Minister to the Vatican, from leaving 
the Holy See to pursue his favorite sport 
of fishing. So the Pope has now given him 
permission to practice angling in the papal 
garden fishpool . . . In the recent negotia- 
tions with the Dutch, Japan asked _ per- 
mission to send 1,000 Japanese “doctors” 
to the Netherlands Indies to care for the 
7,000 Japanese there. The Dutch offered 
to admit two such doctors . Using an 
ancient trick, the Norwegian newspaper 
Tidens Tegn recently got away with front- 
paging an innocent, non-political poem in 
which the first letters of the lines, when 
read vertically, spelled the English words 
“God Save the King.” . . . Because of his 
defiance of the Nazi-dominated Copen- 
hagen government, all property belong- 
ing to Danish Minister to the U.S. 
de Kauffmann has been seized. 





Servant Shortage 


5 eX good basis for the talk of an im- 
pending shortage of domestic servants in 
many areas. No over-all statistics are yet 
available, but government labor statisti- 
cians reveal that: (1) large numbers of 


women servants are now taking better- 
paying unskilled jobs in industry. (2) 
Thousands of others are quitting because 
their husbands or fathers, for the first time 
in years, are earning enough to support 
them comfortably. (3) Many women who 
formerly did their own housework are tak- 
ing good-pay jobs in industry or busi- 
ness and have to hire someone to look 
after the home and children, thus increas- 
ing the demand for domestics. The trend, 
labor experts say, is sure to become in- 
creasingly pronounced. 


British Check Problem 


Both British and American banks are 
moving to end the use of checks for mak- 
ing payments between England and the 
U.S. At present, Americans who get checks 
from British firms can’t receive payment 
for some six weeks—the time necessary for 
the check to be sent to England and for 
a draft to be sent back to the U.S. bank. 
And this is contingent on safe Atlantic 
crossings. The banks’ recommended plan 
‘alls for a British firm to send a “letter of 
delegation” from its own bank to the Amer- 
ican creditor. This letter could be presented 
at the British bank’s correspondent bank 
in the U.S. and a draft drawn and paid at 
once. Besides speeding up payments, this 


‘ would eliminate two Atlantic crossings and 


the complications involved when a ship is 
sunk, 


Aircraft Labor Pact 

Following up the labor = stabilization 
agreement for the Atlantic Coast ship- 
building industry, OPM Co-Director Hill- 
man now intends to seek similar agree- 
ments on wages and working conditions by 
geographical areas for other defense in- 
dustries. He’ll move first in the aircraft and 
ordnance fields. In fact, aircraft manu- 
facturers have already been notified by 
Navy heads and Knudsen that they must 
cooperate in formulating such a “Master 
Contract,” and they have started informal 
steps in that direction. Leaders are finding 
it a ticklish job, since wages paid by air- 
craft companies still average considerably 
less than those of auto companies, who 
have now started doing much aircraft work. 


Business Footnotes 


The Rockefeller Foundation will launch 
a research project on a program for post- 
war reconstruction . . . Distillers are press- 
ing the State Department to induce Argen- 
tina’ to make foreign exchange available 
for purchasing U.S. whiskies, just as it 
already provides exchange facilities for 
buying Scotch . . . To help local business- 
men get and keep Federal contracts, the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce is es- 
tablishing an elaborate and well-staffed 
branch office in Washington . . . A report 
will soon be made public showing that pro- 
Axis business agents in South America 


have lost more than 1,000 accounts oj 
U.S. companies since the Nelson Rocke. 
feller office sent the companies concerne 
a list of “objectionable” agents, 





Miscellany 


T soothe the auto industry, which re. 
sents being called a luxury business, The 
N.Y. Herald Tribune has issued a flat or. 
der against the use of the term “pleasure 
var” in any news story . . . Leslie Howan 
will both direct and star in a forthcoming 
British film, “First of the Few,” which js 
built around the life of the maker of Spit. 
fire airplanes . . . One of Pearson and Al. 
len’s “Washington Merry-Go-Round” ¢ol. 
umns last week was so critical of Secretary 
Knox that United Features, which syn. 
dicates the column killed it. The authors 
then mailed out the column themselves 
and many papers printed it ... Watch for 
a revival of monologue and _ comic-skit 
phonograph records of the “Two Black 
Crows” type. Record makers report an in. 
creasing demand for such recordings . . 
To educate Americans on Argentina, an 
Argentine newsreel company, Sucesos Ar- 
gentinos, has prepared a number of film: 
especially for U.S. distribution. 


Comic Book Boom 


There’s a boom developing in the new- 
type “true” comic books. The publishers of 
Parents’ Magazine launched “True Com- 
ics” four months ago as an antidote for 
the sexy, gangster-type comics and scored 
an immediate (250,000 copies). 
Now they have formed a new corporation. 
Parents’ Magazine Press, Inc., which this 
week will introduce a quarterly comic book 
to be called “Real Heroes.” Its lead strip 
will be a picture biography of President 
Roosevelt. The new company also plans a 
third serious-type comic book, “Calling All 
Girls,” which will feature comics, stories. 
and articles exclusively for girls. 


success 


What’s Happened To—? 


Justice Louis D. Brandeis, who retired 
from the Supreme Court in 1939, lives 
quietly in Washington, shunning its social 
life. However, he receives a steady stream 
of callers and takes an intense interest in 
the Zionist movement. He refuses requests 
for statements, opinions, etc., on current 
questions for fear he'll be deluged with 
queries . .. Bernt Balchen and Clyde Pang- 
born, both noted transatlantic fliers of a 
decade ago, have been ferrying bombers 
across the Pacific for delivery to Singapore 
and Australia . . . Verne Marshall, pub- 
licity-minded head of the No Foreign War 
Committee, is now out as both editor and 
secretary of The Cedar Rapids (Iowa) 
Gazette and has dropped so far from sight 
that his brother insists nothing has bee? 
heard from him in nearly two montis. 
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who says children dont cost anything ? 


UCKY THE FAMILY whose vacation 
| jroute brings them to New York 
this July or August! ... 


For those rumors you may have 
heard are true—when you parents 
take a room at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania at the regular rates, there will 
be no room charge for your children! 
All during July and August! 

What an opportunity to give your 
family the most thrilling vacation 
trip they’ve ever had! What an op- 
portunity to enjoy an exciting stay at 
this great 2200-room hotel, in the 
very heart of New York’s wonders! 
Here are just a few things we’ve 
planned to help you have a merry, 
carefree visit . 





(WE DO!) 


lined garage service is available at 
reasonable rates. Uniformed atten- 
dants will handle your car carefully 
. . . check it for gasoline, oil, water, 
etc. ... and such services as you wish 
will be supplied at regular city prices. 
No fuss, no delay! 


* A delicious box luncheon—packed 
to your order, and reasonably priced 
—to save you time on the road. And 
budget-priced meals in Hotel Penn- 
sylvania’s sparkling new Coffee Shop. 
And three other fine, air-conditioned 
restaurants (dancing in the delightful 
Café Rouge). We even have special 
menus for children — meals they'll 


love, at children’s prices! 


* Sight-seeing information and local 
maps... suggestions and advice that 
will help you see “everything” —from 
the Aquarium to the Zoo. And, when 
you leave, if you are traveling to an- 
other Statler city, we'll make reserva- 


PENN SYLVAN 


The Statl 
james H. McC 


er Hotel in 


ABE, General Manager 


New York 





tions ahead for your party, without 
charge. 


So, here’s a cordial invitation to 
pack up the youngsters and travel to 
New York and the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania this vacation . . . to stay at one 
of the world’s largest and finest hotels 
—upon which we’ve spent more than 
a million dollars in the last few years 
alone! 


You'll learn why, in a recent travel 
survey, the hotel preferences of the 
thousands of people interviewed 
totalled up to this fact .. . 








AMONG THOSE WHO 
TRAVEL TO NEW YORK 


HOTEL 
PENNSYLVANIA 
IS FIRST CHOICE! 

















ROOMS AS LOW AS $3.50—FOR TWO $5.00 





Across the country, America lines the 
tracks to watch the trains of the Stain- 
less Fleet go through. For these light- 
weight, stainless steel streamliners, 
built by Budd, have captured the 
country’s imagination, and have won 
an army of new friends for America’s 
progressive railroads. 


Many of the Stainless Fleet are 
Sieeper-Coach or Chair-Coach trains, 
presenting new comforts and luxuries 
at regular day-coach fares. Others are 
superb examples of top-fare equip- 
ment. Wherever they run, more people 
travel by train! 


ALL AMERICA 


vy 
| 











Every car of the Stainless Fleet is 
built by Budd of stainless steel through- 
out—the strongest known material 
suitable for structural purposes. Fab- 
ricated by the exclusive SHOTWELD* 
system, they maintain the highest 
standards of strength and safety. 


But these trains mean more than 
luxury and safety. They are money- 
makers for the railroads. ‘Because they 
cost less to operate and maintain... 
and because they have brought the 
travelers back to the rails! Edward 
G. Budd Manufacturing Company, 
Philadelphia. 


* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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COMES TO WATCH! 


Vhe Stainless Feel 


Chicagoan ¢ El Capitans * Golden Gates ° 
Kansas Cityan * San Diegan «+ Super Chief 
* Tulsan of the Santa Fe 

Champions of the Atlantic Coast Line 

Flying Yankee-Mountaineer of the Boston & Maine- 
Maine Central 


Denver Zephyrs * General Pershing Zephyr * 
Mark Twain Zephyr * Pioneer Zephyr * Sam 
Houston Zephyr * Silver Streak Zephyr * Texas 
Rocket * Twin Cities Zephyrs * Texas Zephyrs 
of the Burlington 

Champion of the Florida East Coast 

Dixie Flagler of the Florida East Coast-Chicago & 
Eastern Iilinois 

South Wind of the Pennsylvania 

Crusader of the Reading 


Chicago-Des Moines Rocket ¢ Chicago-Peoria 
Rocket * Kansas City-Dallas Rockets * Kansas 
City-Minneapolis Rockets of the Rock Island 


Silver Meteors of the Seaboard 


@ Above: The Burlington's “Twin Cities Zephyr" — 6/2 hours between Chicago and Minneapolis 


Making a short run out of a long 
one, two Budd-built Twin Cities 
Zephyrs speed between Chicago and 
Minneapolis daily. For a day-coach 
fare, you enjoy a reserved seat in 


one of the De Luxe Reclining Chair 
Cars, and all the privileges of the 
train: Diner, Cocktail-Lounge Car, 
Observation-Parlor Lounge. A mag- 
nificent Reclining Chair Parlor Car 





is reserved for top-fare passengers. 

The Burlington’s 12 modern 
Budd-built streamliners are swift, 
quiet, unbelievably smooth-riding 
—modern travel at its very finest! 
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World Rocked by War’s Turn 
in Hitler’s Attack on Russia 


Fight to Finish Pledged 
by Churchill Plea to Nazi Foes; 


New Crisis Disturbs Japan 


It was 5:30 a.m. on June 22 when the 
German radio announced that a state of 
war existed between the Reich and the 
Soviet. Following the precedent of the 
campaign in the west last year, the German 
Army had already launched its attack. 
Then came a proclamation by the Fiihrer. 
It began with a declaration that “the hour 
has come when at last I can speak freely,” 
proceeded from there to a violent denunci- 
ation of the Russians and their relations 
with the Reich for the past two years, and 
concluded with the promise that Germany 
was fighting for the “safeguarding of 
Europe.” Later in the morning, Foreign 


Minister Joachim von Ribbentrop, the 
original architect of the Soviet-German 
nonaggression pact, filled in more diplo- 
matic details. 

The bombing of Russian cities broke the 
news to the Soviet, and it was not until 
an hour and a half later that the German 
Ambassador, Count Friederich von der 
Schulenberg, delivered the actual declara- 
tion of war to the Kremlin. Foreign Mini- 
ster Vyacheslaff M. Molotoff immediately 
replied to it with a declaration that almost 
matched that of Hitler in its claims of 
broken promises, lies, and “perfidy un- 
paralleled.” General mobilization was or- 
dered, martial law proclaimed in border 
districts, and that night Moscow was 
blacked out. 

By Monday the Nazis were smashing 
hard at all points of the line and as one 
major feat of the day took the fortress of 


Brest-Litovsk, in addition to claiming the 
destruction of more than 1,000 Red planes. 
The Russians countered with claims that 
they had captured 5,000 prisoners, plus 
300 tanks. But details were still scanty; 
the only thing certain was that the world’s 
two mightiest armies were locked in terrific 
combat. 

The new conflict fell on the world with 
a shock comparable only to that caused 
by the original agreement 22 months ago 
to the day. Italy, separated from Russia 
by the width of Europe, nevertheless de- 
clared itself in on the war. The Vichy 
government expressed sympathy in the 
new crusade against Bolshevism. And the 
little states of Hitler’s new order hurried 
to place themselves under the German ban- 
ner. Only one actually declared war— 
Rumania. Gen. Ion Antonescu resigned his 
dictatorial offices in order to take charge 
of his troops in the forthcoming campaign. 

Finland proclaimed itself still neutral, 
although German troops based in the 
country had already made contact with 
the Russians and Soviet planes bombed 
Finnish ports. In Stockholm, the govern- 
ment met in emergency session and de- 


‘International radiophoto 


Foreign Minister Joachim von Ribbentrop reading Germany’s declaration of war against Soviet Russia 











clared that Sweden would remain neutral 
in the latest phase of the war. In Ankara, 
where the Germans had laid the diplo- 
matic groundwork of their campaign by 
signing a friendship pact with the Turks, 
the government also proclaimed its neu- 
trality. 

The new conflict found Britain already 
prepared for some drastic Nazi move. In 
a worldwide radio address Prime Minister 
Churchill declared arguments over Com- 
munism a thing of the past, announced 
Britain’s intention of aiding Russia, and 
appealed for further help from all Britain’s 
friends—an appeal to the United States 
not to allow the new situation to change 
its policy. At the same time the RAF con- 
tinued its heavy night assaults on German 
industrial regions, and in daylight attacks 
on the French coast record numbers of 
German fighters were shot down. 

In Tokyo, bell-ringing newsboys with 
extras heralded the news. Foreign Minister 
Yosuke Matsuoka, forger of both the al- 
liance with Germany and the nonaggres- 
sion pact with Russia, conferred with the 
Emperor and an emergency meeting of the 
Cabinet was called for this week. The 
Soviet was reported to have delivered a 
note asking Japan to reaffirm the neu- 
trality accord in a public statement, but 
for the moment only a pained silence 
came from Tokyo. 





Significance 


The Fiihrer’s attack on the Soviet 
missed by only two days falling on the 
anniversary of Napoleon’s invasion of Rus- 
sia, June 24, 1812. And there are enough 
parallels for the early stages to give the 
comparison an eerie quality. The assault 
by the Emperor of the French was pre- 
pared with a secrecy which rivaled that 
of Hitler. However, much of the transport 
was of the wrong kind because Napoleon 








Newsweek from Sovfoto 


Admiral Oktiabrsky, commander of the Black Sea Fleet 


had not consulted anyone about it. Like 
the Fiihrer, the Emperor struck without a 
declaration of war against a ruler who had 
been his ally of convenience. Napoleon 
persisted in thinking that he only had to 
win a few victories and the Czar would 
fold up, and as long as there was a hope of 
this happening he conducted an industri- 
ous war on Alexander’s nerves through 
secret envoys. But Alexander spread out a 
map of the vast Russian territories and 
said: “He will have to go to the end of 
the earth to find peace.” 

The general situation that faced Na- 
poleon in 1812 was also remarkably simi- 
lar to that which confronts Hitler. The 
French were bogged down in a difficult 
war in Spain agaihst guerrillas and a Brit- 
ish Army. Napoleon was futilely attempt- 
ing to organize the Continent of Europe 
against British sea and mercantile power. 
And he even gave as his greatest reason 
for the attack on Russia the idea that 
once that country had been defeated and 
forced to boycott British goods, a move 
which Alexander then was only making 
half-heartedly, Britain could finally be 
beaten and a universal peace enforced. 

The fact that the two adventures start- 
ed from comparable situations doesn’t 
mean, of course, that they will have com- 
parable endings. The Fiihrer is a student 
of Napoleon, as anyone must be to under- 
stand the weaknesses of Europe so well. 
But behind the Nazi attack there also lay 
a great complex of immediate reasons, 
fitting it into the present world situation. 
Some of these were primarily military, 
some political. 

The most important of the military 
reasons lay in Hitler’s inability so far to 
bring the war to a finish. The decisive 
element in this was the failure of the Ger- 
mans to gain general air superiority over 
Britain or seriously to reduce its military 
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power through night bombing. The cam. 
paign against shipping, the most success. 
ful blow against Britain waged by the Ger. 
mans thus far, is necessarily one of at. 
trition. There. was also the problem of 
keeping up morale in an idle host of 259 
divisions. Inaction even more than defeat 
takes the heart out of armies, as Hitler 
himself demonstrated when he allowed 
the Allied forces virtually to rot away in 
the winter of 1939-40. 

In the Middle East the prospect of g 
quick campaign was also remote. There 
the Germans were operating far from their 
bases and the British position extends jp 
enormous depth to the very heart of 
Africa. 

All these factors, however, were prob- 
ably outweighed in Hitler’s calculations by 
the prospect of the entry of the United 
States into the war. More than anything 
else, this would turn the struggle into a 
prolonged one of continents, in which stay- 
ing power would be the all-important factor, 

The Germans have always looked to 
Russia, with its great supplies of raw ma- 
terials, as the storehouse that could make 
the Reich blockade-proof. Up until the 
present, however, they have attempted to 
gain control of the Soviet only by means of 
indirect pressure or “cooperation.” But this 
method is extremely slow and subject to 
much Communist haggling. With German- 
United States relations deteriorating at a 
rapid rate, the Nazi program obviously 
called for speed in organizing its Conti- 
nental economy—possibly the fundamen- 
tal reason why the Reich finally resorted 
to war against Moscow. 

The political reasons behind the attack 
on Russia revolve around Hitler’s rever- 
sion to his old role as the self-appointed 
protector of Europe against Bolshevism. 

To many people in the democratic coun- 
tries, the Soviet-Reich conflict represents 
the fulfillment of the dream they held 
during all the bitter days of appeasement. 
To a large extent, the war has suppressed 
this feeling. Editorials in the usually anti- 
Red Beaverbrook papers advocating all 
aid to Russia were a significant indication. 
But it would nevertheless form the most 
effective basis for a possible German peace 
offensive in Britain, and there seemed no 
doubt this week that the mysterious mis- 
sion of Rudolf Hess was in some manner 
connected with it. 

In the United States the Germans hope 
to make the same appeal on the same 
grounds. The whole tendency of Amer- 
can policy has been to make less and less 
distinction between the Soviet and the 
Reich dictatorships. A public reversal of 
this, despite Churchill’s plea, will be diffi 
cult and will play directly into the hands 
of isolationists. 

A war in Russia also fits into the politi- 
cal complexion of the “new order” states 
that the Germans are striving to create 1 
Europe. The Vichy government is violent- 
ly opposed to Communism. The rulers of 
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———= § «mall Slav states with sentimental and 
e cam. § racial ties with Russia fear it like the 
success. plague. Italy has long affected a rhetori- 
he Ger. cal denunciation of Communism. The new 
of at. & conflict will also greatly complicate the 
lem of position of the Catholic Church. With this 
of 259 | as 2 lever the Germans may bring in- 
defeat | fluence to bear on Spain and through it on 
Hitler @ South America. Axis broadcasts to South 
allowed | America have already stressed the religious 
way in @ nature of the Nazi move. 
. Finally, the German action brought Ja- 
tof a |g pan to anew crossroads of policy. From the 
There | Viewpoint of normal diplomacy, this would 
mn their | seem to be a maladroit move on the part 
‘nds in of the Nazis. But Tokyo has been least sat- 
art of Ig isfactory of all the Reich’s allies and the tri- 
power pact failed to have the anticipated 
» prob. effect on the United States. Thus, even the 
‘ons by scrapping of Germany’s entire Pacific strat- 
United | egy would not bulk very large in compari- 
rything son with the Napoleonic scope of Hitler’s 
into a newest campaign. 
h stay- ~o 
factor. ‘ 
xed tf Nazis vs. Reds 
iw ma- 
1 make Germans Follow Blitz Pattern 
eae in Initial Drives on Russia 
eans of =" . 
but this The initial clashes in the Russo-German 
ject to fy Wa" were in line with the tactics that de- 
ormeen. stroyed the Polish and French Air Forces 
cata” the opening days of those campaigns— 
nc an all-out blow to smash the opposing air 
Conti. force and leave the Luftwaffe free for co- 
lamen- ( oPeration with ground forces. 
maaiel In Molotoff’s speech, he referred to Nazi 
raids on Russian cities, including Kiev, 
attack capital of the Ukraine, and Sevastopol, the 
cia great Crimean naval base on the Black 
sointed Sea. Other reports told of attacks on 
‘cm Odessa as heavy as those on Rotterdam 
. ee and Belgrade, and the Nazis themselves 
dione described tremendous | raids on Russian 
“held communications and airfields. 
Saal The Nazis had withdrawn the bulk of 
ata their planes from the occupied countries 
ia ati. and the Mediterranean for the new cam- 
‘ - all paign. These fleets, combined with those 
ak normally stationed in the east, should give 
ager the Germans an even heavier striking force 
sane than that used in the west last year. Early 
ied no fy (Ports of losses seemed to reflect this: the 
a Soviets claimed 65 German planes downed, 
ples while the Nazis unofficially reported 1,200 
. Red craft destroyed. 
shee On the land, the communiqués from 
i neither side reported any such general 
at forward as that in the west last 
od tes year, but action was joined at a number 
id. the of points from one end of the front to the 
aid other. Soviet and German troops reported- 
- ck ly made contact on the Karelian Isthmus, 
hands (q “ith the Nazi goal the naval base and pre- 
revolutionary capital of Leningrad. In the 
politi- Baltic states the military advance was ac- 
states ( “OMPanied by successful efforts to stir up 
ate te revolts against the Soviet. : 
jolent- But the chief initial scene of action was 
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The German penetration of Russia as of noon June 23 


along the border in the center of Poland. 
There Nazi shock troops crossed the River 
Bug under cover of artificial fog and re- 
ported that the Russians were so caught 
by surprise that towns had not even been 
blacked out. The Soviet admitted the 
loss of three villages in this region. The 
Nazis also took the fortress of Brest- 






Litovsk after employing flame throwers 
backed up by heavy concentrations of 
artillery. 

Along the Rumanian border both Ru- 
manian and German troops crossed the 
Prut River, and the Rumanians were re- 
ported to have taken Barlad, in Southern 
Bessarabia. In many ways this push 
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Calendar of the War 
1939 


On Sept. 1 Hitler invaded Poland, and 
two days later France and Britain de- 
clared war on Germany. Russia invaded 
Poland on Sept. 17, and Poland surren- 
dered unconditionally Sept. 27. On Nov. 
30 the Russo-Finnish war began. It 
ended March 13, 1940. 


1940 


Between April 9 and June 2 Germany 
successfully invaded Denmark, Norway, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg. Despite defeat, four-fifths of the 
BEF was evacuated from Flanders. Italy 
entered the war on June 10, and by June 
24 France, with Pétain as Premier, had 
accepted the Italo-German armistice 
terms. Russia seized Northern Bukovina 
and Bessarabia from Rumania June 28; 
the British attacked and rendered use- 
less a major part of the French Fleet 
July 3. The German air offensive, begun 
against Britain on Aug. 8 and continued 
through September, failed to break Brit- 
ish morale. Italy conquered British 
Somaliland and invaded Egypt Aug. 19- 
Sept. 14. Between Sept. 27 and Nov. 24 
German diplomacy and threats brought 
Japan, Hungary, Rumania, and Slo- 
vakia into the Axis alliance. Italy’s in- 
vasion of Greece, started Oct. 28, was 
thrown back into Albania; and the Brit- 
ish offensive from Egypt, begun Dec. 9, 
drove Italian forces into Libya. 

1941 

Jan. 5-Feb. 6—British took Bardia, 
Tobruk, Derna, and Bengasi. 

March 2—Bulgaria joined Axis. 

March 11—Lend-Lease Act signed. 

April 3-13—Italo-German forces 
pushed British from Bengasi to Egyp- 
tian-Libyan frontier. 

April 6-May 1—Hitler invaded Yugo- 
slavia and Greece. Yugoslav Army col- 
lapsed, BEF driven from Greece. 

April 13—Russo-Japanese neutrality 
pact signed. 

April 19-May 22—British forces in 
Iraq clashed with Iraqi troops. 

May 10—Hess flew to Britain. 

May 20-June 1—Main Italian forces 
in Ethiopia surrendered. German. air- 
borne forczs drove the British off Crete. 

May 24-27—The German battleship 
Bismarck sank the dreadnought Hood 
but was caught and destroyed by the 


British Fleet. 

June 8—British and Free French 
forces invaded Syria. 

June 10—The United States freighter 
Robin Moor was reported sunk by Ger- 
man U-boat in mid-Atlantic. 

Last Week 

June 18—Turkey and Germany signed 
friendship pact. 

June 21—In Syria the British and Free 
French took Damascus. 

June 22—Germany attacked Russia. 


) 











toward the Ukraine would be the most 
decisive development of the war. The 
Ukraine not only is the key to the rail 
lines to the oil of the Caucasus but also is 
the granary on which Russia depends. 
Even in the Southern Ukraine the harvest 
has scarcely begun, and in most of the re- 
gion it is still in the fields. And owing to 
the intensive mechanization of Russian ag- 
riculture, the harvest is as much at the 
mercy of the oil supply as it is in danger 
of destruction by fighting armies. 

There were no official figures on the 
strength of the two new belligerents. But 
in a report to the Nazi Foreign Office, Gen. 
Field Marshal Wilhelm Keitel, chief of the 
German armed forces, gave his estimate 
of the Soviet concentrations: 118 infantry, 
40 motorized and tank, and 20 cavalry 
divisions. Presumably, the Germans had 
massed enough machines and man power 
to more than offset this huge army. 

There were also a few initial clashes at 
sea. The Germans announced that a 
U-boat had sunk a Soviet steamer in the 
Baltic. Russian planes subjected Finnish 
coast-defense ships to a bombardment. In 
the Black Sea the Germans were said to 
have concentrated barges, speed boats, 


Newsweek from Sovfoto 


Soviet Defense Chief Timoshenko 


and submarines at Rumanian ports. And 
the Turks reported that a strong Soviet 
flotilla, including many destroyers, was 
moving toward the Bosporus. 


Diplomacy 

The diplomatic background of the con- 
flict, as revealed in the broadcast of the 
Fiihrer and the statement of Foreign Min- 
ister von Ribbentrop last Sunday, reached 
a new high in cynical power politics even 
for t.:e present tarnished epoch. 


ee 


Hitler himself said that signing the orig. 
inal Soviet nonaggression pact had beep 
“bitter and difficult” for him. According 
to Ribbentrop, the Soviet took its share of 
the territorial spoils and then brazenly 
continued to wage underground war 
against the Reich. Ribbentrop charged 
that Russia had organized actual esjion- 
age in Czecho-Slovakia, France, Holland, 
Belgium, and Norway and that Red agents 
had placed bombs in sixteen German ships, 
Furthermore, he said, this activity was 
directed by the Soviet Embassy in Berlin, 
under the nose of the Nazi Gestapo. 

But this was only a beginning. The Ger. 
mans claimed that the Soviet had double. 
crossed them by annexing the Baltic si ates, 
Ribbentrop also inferred that the invasion 
of Finland had been a violation of the 
Russo-German agreement and that the 
Soviet had taken over Bessarabia by force 
without asking the permission of the 
Reich. 

When Molotoff made his trip to Berlin 
last October, the Russians made three de- 
mands on the Germans: (1) that the 
Soviet be permitted to extend to Bulgaria 
the same kind of guarantee as that given 
to the Baltic states and establish military 
bases there; (2) that Turkey grant Russia 
military and naval bases in the Dar- 
danelles and that Germany and Italy put 
pressure on Ankara to this end; (3) that 
the Reich give Moscow a free hand in 
launching a new attack on Finland. 

All these, according to Ribbentrop and 
Hitler, were refused. Molotoff went home, 
and the Germans began to move into the 
Balkans—presumably to beat the Rus- 
sians. During this phase the Soviet was 
charged with obstructing the Reich at 
every turn and playing a leading part in 
instigating the overthrow of the pro-Axis 
Yugoslav Government. The last straw 
came after the German victories in the 
Balkans, when the Russians began mass- 
ing troops on the German frontiers. 

That was the end of the story as told by 
the Nazis. But there were two postscripts. 
One was the building up of predominant 
German influence in Finland. This began 
last February and gradually resulte« in a 
situation where the Finns were committed 
to give the Germans at least tacit aid in 
the event of war with the Soviet. The 
same thing applied to Sweden, where Rus- 
sia, rather than the Reich, has always been 
viewed as the real enemy. 

The other was the treaty of friendship 
between the Germans and the Turks last 
week. At first, it looked like a blow at the 
Turkish-British alliance, and it did make 
that treaty little more than a polite fiction. 
But the real objective was to neutralize 
Turkey in much the same way in which 
the nonaggression pact had _ neutralized 
Russia before the attack on Poland. For 
Turkey was not only Russia’s oldest 
friend, it was also the only feasible 
land link between the Russians and the 
British. 
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Hitler hopes to find a well-stocked war larder in Western Russia 


The U.S.S.R.: A Mixture of Great Resources and 49 Nationalities 


*The Union of Socialist Soviet Repub- 
lies is the largest country in the world, 
with an area of 8,819,791 square miles. 


* An attempt to take a census in 1937 got 
so muddled it was called off. Another try 
the following year gave the population as 
170,467,186. After the territorial acquisi- 
tions during the war the estimated figure 
was 192,695,710. There are 49 recognized 
nationalities, Russians making up only 
5841 per cent of the 1939 population. 
Stalin is a Georgian from the Caucasian 
Mountains. 


“Under the 1936 constitution, political 
power nominally rests in the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R., a bicameral body. 
The Communist party is the only political 
party allowed to exist. 


* Actually the Soviet political system was 
created out of revolutionary chaos by 
Lenin, whose success was largely due to 
skill in handling able but jealous subordi- 
nates. After Lenin’s death in 1924, po- 
litical history consisted of the struggle be- 
tween Stalin and Trotsky. The atmosphere 
of Stalin’s regime has been set by his 
purges of enemies. When a London news- 
paper asked its Moscow correspondent for 


the Bolshevik reaction to the Nazi purge 
of June 1934, he answered: “The Bolshe- 
viks treated it with all of the scorn of 
the wholesaler for the retailer.” 


{ The aspirations of the government have 
been: (1) to collectivize agriculture, at 
which it has been 99.4 per cent successful 
in the grain regions, at the expense of 
some 2,000,000 political prisoners and one 
devastating famine: (2) to make the 
country industrially _ self-sufficient, in 
which success has varied according to the 
political currents. Stalin’s great purges of 
1936-39 are still felt, since they made 
capable men afraid to accept responsi- 
bility. 

The most pressing aspirations of ordi- 
nary citizens have been: (1) for the peas- 
ant, to find satisfaction in a collective 
system for his strong native acquisitive- 
ness; and (2) for the city worker, to 
raise a family and live in some comfort 
under the handicaps of low wages, high 
prices, chronic shortage of commodities, 
and incredible overcrowding. 


{ Beginning in 1936, Stalin has ditched 
many social experiments: Abortions were 
made illegal and bonuses offered for large 


families; divorce was made harder, in that 
both parties had to appear before a magis- 
trate, doing away with postcard divorce; 
and, to discourage “don juanism,” fathers 
were made strictly liable for the support 
of children. 


{ Land collectivization has put the peas- 
ants at the mercy of the state Machine 
Tractor Stations, each of which rents out 
agricultural machinery to 20 or 30 farms. 


Russians are hard drinkers. The national 
character is strongly mystic, given to 
moods of deepest depression but also to 
outbursts of gaiety and to fortitude under 
great hardships. Education, although 
strictly according to Marx, has quickened 
the Russian mind, and it is impossible to 
travel anywhere without overhearing end- 
less and lively political discussions. 


{Even the Czar’s conscript levies made 
brave soldiers, and the Soviet conscript 
returns to his village with the prestige of 
a better education and wider experience 
than most of his neighbors. But the ]. d- 
ers have yet to prove that they are any 
more capable of organization and com- 
mand than were their predecessors in the 
last war. 
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The Middle East 


British Thrown Back in Libya 
but Make Slow Gains in Syria 








Gen. Charles Huntziger, commander-in- 
chief of the French Army, issued a general 
order last week to his troops, the second 
such order put out since the collapse of 
France. In it, he congratulated the French 
Army for its successes in resisting the 
British in Syria. 

The action in Syria did not constitute a 
defeat for the British but it did come as a 
severe military and political surprise. On 
June 19, eleven days after the start of the 
campaign, they officially abandoned the 
former policy of attempting to conquer 
Syria by persuasion instead of bullets. Gen. 
Sir Henry Maitland Wilson, British com- 
mander in the Levant, delivered an ulti- 
matum to Gen. Henri Dentz, chief of the 
Vichy forces. Wilson proclaimed that if 
Damascus, one of the holiest Moslem 
cities, was not surrendered by 5:30 a.m., it 
would be bombarded. 

Even this extreme threat did not work, 
and in the early dawn British guns in the 
gardens and groves south of the ancient 
city began to fire. At the same time Indian 
troops took the Mezze airdrome, and Free 
French and Druse tribesmen, serving with 
the Allies, launched an assault. Damascus 
held out for only two days, although the 
British hardly used planes against the city 
at all because of the danger of a disastrous 
fire sweeping through its old streets. On 
June 21, Free French and British forces 
entered. 

Along the sea coast, where the British 
have been driving toward Beirut, the 
Vichy troops offered stiff resistance. Three 
big 2,569-ton destroyers of the Fantasque 
class, mounting five 5.5-inch guns, played 
a major part by darting out of Beirut 
Harbor and shelling the British until 
driven off by the Mediterranean Fleet. 
But by this week the British drive was 
again in full swing up the coast. And 
from the desert in the far east, the French 
admitted that another British column was 
heading toward Palmyra, an important 
oasis and airdrome, 140 miles from Beirut. 


Libya 

Strategically, the renewed offensive in 
Syria was the most important event in the 
Middle East last week. But tactically it 
was overshadowed by the fierce battle in 
the 110-degree heat of the Western Desert 
between the British and the Germans. Us- 
ing a great number of tanks—the Italians 
claimed 1,000—the British launched a sur- 
prise attack on the fortified Axis triangle 
formed by Sollum, Fort Capuzzo, and 
Bardia. In the first thrusts, the British 
drove along the coast past Sollum and 
through the desert in a wide sweep around 
Fort Capuzzo. 

For a few hours it looked as if the Ger- 


mans would be cut off. British officers 
dropped their reserve and gave out state- 
ments claiming that for the first time they 
had met the Nazis on equal terms and were 
on the way to beat them. Then, suddenly, 
the Germans produced 100 more tanks 
and began to encircle the British them- 
selves. The latter were forced to effect a 
hasty withdrawal that put them back ex- 
actly where they started. 

Both s. -s claimed victory, although the 
relative positions we-e unchanged at the 
end of the battle. But the Germans could 
back up their claims with the fact that in 
the first battle in which the forces were 
evenly matched, the British were unable 
to break through the Nazi defenses as the 
Hitler hordes have generally done with 
their opponents. 

In Ethiopia, there were a few final 
flickers of fighting. After a British attack, 
the Italians evacuated Jimma, one of their 








International 
Aid to Britain: A U.S. bomb- 
sight is credited with scoring this 
hit by an RAF plane at 8,000 feet. 
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strongholds in the lake country sout!) of 
Addis Ababa. Of no particular import anc 
in itself, Jimma was a good example of 
the vast plans the Fascists had put jy 
operation in their empire. Some 5,000 
Italians had settled in the town, formerly 
a village of mud huts. An airdrome and 
road connecting it with Addis Ababa had 
been built, and in the clearings in the 
surrounding forest preparations had |eey 
made for coffee plantations. 

The Italians had routed much of the 
trade with their Ethiopian possessions 
through Assab, Red Sea port captured 
two weeks ago by the British. Damave to 
the Assab-Dessye road, however, has pre. 
vented the British from doing this and 
made the conquered territory once agaiy 
dependent on the rickety Addis Ababza- 
Jibuti railway. But the terminus, Jibuti, 
is in French Somaliland and its usefulness 
‘ spended on whether the Vichy-appointed 
governor would eventually heed the re- 
peated invitations to come over to the 
Free French. 





Air and Sea War 


The German invasion of Russia seemed 
to answer the puzzling question why Brit- 
ain hadn’t suffered a real air blitz since 
May 10: the Nazi Luftwaffe apparently 
had been too busy preparing for the at- 
tack on the Soviet. 

The lull was welcomed by the British, 
who immediately stepped up their own air 
war. Before the news came that the Nazis 
finally had turned on their erstwhile allies, 
it generally was taken for granted that 
something big was brewing—perhaps an 
attempt to invade Britain. 

To forestall such a move, the RAF on 
June 11 opened its biggest offensive 
against both German ports and bases in 
occupied France and the Reich itsel!. The 
raids were on a scale comparable to the 
Nazi mass attacks on Britain last fall, 
when the German losses were thrice those 
of the British. And although the British, 
strengthened by new American planes and 
improved machines of their own, took 
greater risks than ever, the old ratio of 
losses approximately was maintained. Dur- 
ing eight days’ air battles, according to 
British claims the RAF lost 30 planes, the 
Luftwaffe 105 in the week up to June 21. 
New Spitfires and Hurricanes were said to 
have been just as much a match for the 
new Messerschmitts as the earlier models 
had been for the old Messerschmitts 

For nine nights some 2,000 British 
bombers, in fleets of 200 to 300, blasted 
away at the industrial Ruhr along the 
Rhine. They dumped 6,000,000 pounds of 
high explosives and tens of thousands of 
incendiaries on war factories and commv- 
nications. Cologne and Diisseldor! were 
repeatedly attacked. The naval bases and 
shipyards at Bremen and Kiel were heav- 
ily raided. Noel Monks, aviation writer, 
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predicted in The Daily Mail that still 
more was in store for Germany: “Before 
the end of the month the Bomber Com- 
mand of the RAF will be in a position to 
send as many bombers to Germany on any 
one night as the German air command has 
ever sent to Britain in a night.” 

By both day and night RAF armadas 


| swarmed over the English Channel to 


stage their longest and fiercest assault on 
French harbors and airfields. June 21 and 
99 saw the greatest activity, when 58 Nazi 
planes were shot down with the loss of but 
five British. 

At sea, however, Britain fared not so 
well. Prime Minister Churchill refused 
demands for a public Parliamentary de- 
bate on the shipping situation. Just how 
serious it had become was revealed by the 
Admiralty June 20: during May, 461,328 
tons of British, Allied and neutral shipping 
were sunk. Axis claims put the figure at 
861,460. The month’s losses included those 
in the Battle of Crete as well as in the 
Atlantic. The April total was revised up- 
ward from 488,124 to 581,251 tons, mak- 
ing it the worst month in the war. Losses 
during the evacuation from Greece had 
shot the total up. 





oo 


Churchill Stand 


It was 7 a.m. on Sunday when a BBC 
broadcast broke the news of the German 
invasion of Russia to a startled Britain. 
It caused no general rejoicing, although 
it seemed to cheer the man in the street. 
Larry Lesueur, Columbia Broadcasting 
System London correspondent, quoted an 
anonymous cabbie: “’E’s bitten off more’n 
’e can chew!” And reporters found Ber- 
nard Shaw, always a good friend and faith- 
ful defender of the Soviet, equally opti- 
mistic: “Germany hasn’t a dog’s chance. 
Either Hitler’s a greater fool than I took 
him for or he’s gone completely mad. Why 
people seem to think Hitler could beat 
Russia I can’t imagine.” 

On Sunday afternoon Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill announced what Brit- 
ain’s policy would be. In one of his most 
eloquent and vindictive broadcasts, flay- 
ing the “bloodthirsty guttersnipe” Hitler, 
he called the latest invasion one of the 
war’s four climacterics, the other three 
being the fall of France, the RAF’s day- 
time defeat of the Nazi Luftwaffe, and the 
American Lend-Lease Act. Churchill, 
however, said it had been no surprise; he 
had even given Stalin “clear and precise” 
warnings. 

The Prime Minister was in a ticklish po- 
sition, for the Soviet and Communism nev- 
et had many British friends. So Churchill 
shrewdly steered clear of the word “ally” 
and declared: “No one has been a more 
consistent opponent of Communism than I 
have been for the last 25 years. I will un- 
say no words that I have spoken about 
it.” But he did pay tribute to the Rus- 
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Germany’s Strategy in the Attack on Russia 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S.A. Retired 


‘Eke “great monolithic mass 
sprawled over the top of the world from 
the Baltic to the Bering Sea,” as Trot- 
sky described Russia, has been in- 
vaded. The appeasing bystander, Jo- 
seph Stalin, must now marshal the en- 
tire economic, industrial, and military 
strength of the Soviet Union to battle 
against the German invader to save 
those basic needs of Russia set forth in 
the Lenin creed — “Peace — Bread — 
Land.” 

Since the Greek campaign, Hitler 
evidently has been sparring for posi- 
tion, politically, economically, and stra- 
tegically, in preparation for the launch- 
ing of the long-prepared plan of the 
German High Command for war against 
Russia. 

The German Army never launched a 
campaign under more favorable condi- 
tions. The British have been driven 
from the Balkans, and Turkey’s neu- 
trality is guaranteed. The Italian Army 
is available for pressing the British on 
the Libyan frontier, and the main Ger- 
man Army is in a position of readiness 
for the Russian kill, with the armies of 
the border states from the Arctic to 
the Black Sea dominated by the Nazis. 
Control of the ports of the west coast 
of the Black Sea is in their hands. The 
British Army is engaged in the Middle 
East, where Frenchmen are fighting 
Frenchmen, and the British are blocked 
Sy a neutral Turkey in an advance 
northward from Syria. 

Thus Germany has both flanks pro- 
tected, bases near, lines of communica- 
tion and supply safe and adequate, and 
all danger of stabs in the back re- 
moved. Hitler has complete freedom of 
movement, choice of time and place, 
and is fortified by the element of sur- 
prise through initiative of action. 


An analysis based upon past Ger- 
man plans, concentration of forces, and 
direction of air and ground attacks 
launched at the beginning of the week, 
indicates the vast pattern of the Hitler 
invasion project as extending from the 
Arctic Ocean across the Black Sea to 
the Caucasus. For reference purposes 
in this analysis, the three suitable areas 
for offensives will be referred to by the 
objective toward which they are 
launched (see map, page 13). 


Batic Strates—Lenincrap AREA: 
This region can be attacked in a two- 


pronged drive. The very first announce- 
ment after the war started was that the 
troops operating against the Baltic 
States of Lithuania and Latvia had 
crossed the East Prussia frontier to 
tackle the Red Army occupying these 
countries. The first German objective 
is to gain the coast lines. The drive’in 
the north consists of a German-Finnish 
command. The line of approach here 
for one column is in the Arctic sector, 
while the main column moves from Fin- 
land against the Karelian Isthmus 
(partly Finnish before the recent war 
with Russia). The objective of this ef- 
fort is against Leningrad and the indus- 
trial area of Western Russia. The spear- 
head of this column and the one com- 
ing up from East Prussia are designed 
to meet in the Estonia sector. The ulti- 
mate objective of these moves with the 
push against Hangé, the Soviet naval 
base in Southwest Finland, is to close 
the Baltic Sea to Russia. Success would 
give the Germans realization of their 
time-old dream to dominate the shores 
of the Baltic. Such an achievement 
would, among other benefits, permit a 
much desired shift of some of the naval- 
base activities of North Germany, now 
frequently bombed by the RAF, to the 
ports of the Eastern Baltic. 


Tue Ukraine: The main force to at- 
tack this region probably is the German 
Army massed along the Rumanian and 
East German frontiers, aided by the 
Rumanians on their own territory. The 
first objectives of the Ukraine offensive 
will be the key regions along the 275- 
mile line of Kiev to Odessa, the latter 
of which is the anchor of the main Rus- 
sian defense position along the Dnies- 
ter. This main drive for the Ukraine 
may be expected to include a great sea 
and air attack against the Russian 
Black Sea naval bases and the isolated 
fortress of Crimea. 


Caucasian Area: This offensive, if 
Turkish territorial integrity is to be re- 
spected, must be an air and over-water 
expedition against the Batum-Baku oil 
region of Georgia. The launching of 
this drive may be coincident with the 
push into the Ukraine or may await the 
initial result of this effort. This offen- 
sive, if successful, would ultimately car- 
ry the German troops to the Iran fron- 
tier, from which position Hitler could 
challenge the British Army in the Mid- 
dle East. 
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Hitler Moves, but the Sea is Still His Worry 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. 


Undoubtedly it was the failure to 
break Britain by the blitz methods 
which have overrun the Continent, plus 
the fear of the growing strength of 
America both as a sea power and as the 
source of war supplies, which drove Hit- 
ler into his venture against Russia. For 
if attacks from every angle could not 
break Britain’s grip on the world’s 
greatest transport system—that by sea 
—Hitler must prepare for a long war. 
Nowhere could he turn except to Rus- 
sia for the sources of supply needed for 
a long haul. 

But even this venture does not solve 
his major difficulty, which is control of 
ocean-borne traffic. He may conquer 
Russia, with its land-locked seas, and 
still none of the grandiose schemes for a 
new Nazi order would have any hope of 
alleviating the economic stringency fac- 
ing a beleaguered Europe, now or in the 
future. Military occupation will not do 
it. It only increases the economic 
stringency in those countries occupied. 
It only postpones Hitler’s evil day of 
reckoning, for the trade, like the wa- 
ters, of a pent-up Europe must find its 
way to the sea or stagnate eventually. 

Viewed from this angle, the war at 
sea cannot by any means now be con- 
sidered a conflict which has been pushed 
back to the fringe, with the main center 
shifted to Russia. Unless the Russians 
come through with an unexpected land 
victory, sea power remains the one 
check on Hitler’s ambitions. 

The war at sea is at present not run- 
ning in Britain’s favor. Specifically, the 
admitted British losses in ship tonnage 
for the month of May, while well below 
the figure claimed by the Nazis, have 
risen to 461,328 tons following losses 
of 581,251 tons in April. Unless this con- 
dition is rectified, it will mean a prob- 
able gross tonnage loss for the year’s 
operations of more than 6,500,000. 

While the Admiralty report does not 
break down the figures to show the losses 
by submarines, the German accounting 
credited the submarine with a little bet- 
ter than 50 per cent of the sinkings ef- 
fected by all methods. And the sub- 
marine menace will not be thoroughly 
countered, as it was in the last war by 
the destroyer, until the air element has 
been brought into the picture to a much 
greater degree than it has been in the 
past. The United States can do it if it 
will, and it is the only country that can, 


for Britain is too harassed by the load 
she has to carry on all fronts to give the 
support that the sea transportation sys- 
tem needs. 


There are two sides to this sea 
war, however. Hitler has been losing 
ships, as well as sinking those of the 
enemy, and the losses are bound to 
hurt him. He needs ships to spread his 
conquests beyond the shores of Europe, 
whether it be across the Channel or the 
Mediterranean; and he needs them for 
supplies. Moreover, even against Rus- 
sia he may be hampered by a lack of 
shipping to move his forces in the Black 
Sea. 

British operations against Axis ship- 
ping from May 10 to June 10 show es- 
timated losses around 300,000 tons. The 
attack localities ranged from Norway to 
points along the German coast in the 
North Sea and off the Channel ports. 
In the Mediterranean, efforts have 
centered mostly around the Straits of 
Sicily, the Tunisian and Libyan coasts 
in North Africa, and in the Aegean 
Sea. 

Several factors contributed to make 
Axis shipping more active, and hence a 
target. Britain’s continuous bombing 
of Continental transportation facilities 
was one. The demands of the Libyan 
campaign created another, for the air 
force could not do the heavy hauling 
required. The British have been watch- 
ing the weak link across the Straits of 
Sicily, and numbers of ships have been 
destroyed in this area, but some must 
have gotten through, else how account 
for the 100 extra tanks which changed 
the complexion of the recent battle 
around Sollum? 

The Axis need for ships also accounts 
for some of the pressure play on Vichy, 
reported to have around 1,500,000 tons 
available. 

Before attacking Russia, Hitler took 
care to make sure that British sea power 
couldn’t get at him. In the amity pact 
between Turkey and Germany, Article 
I reads in part that each “will take no 
measure that is aimed directly or in- 
directly against the other contracting 
party.” This evidently was intended to 
preciude the possibility of Turkey’s 
permission for British naval forces to 
enter the Black Sea to attack Nazi troop 
movements across that sea. The Black 
Sea has become arnther Maltic. 
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sians who fought “with so much valor and 
constancy” against “the same deadly foe” 
in the World War. 

Churchill thus defined his policy: “Any 
man or state who fights against Nazism 
will have our aid.” He added: “It follows, 
therefore, that we shall give whatever help 
we can to Russia and to the Russian peo- 
ple. We shall appeal to all our friends and 
Allies in every part of the world to take 
the same course.” And he revealed the 
Soviet already had been offered any Brit- 
ish technical or economic assistance it may 
need. 

He promised the RAF would bomb the 
Reich both day and night “in ever-increas. 
ing measure” and, finally, warned that the 
invasion of Russia “is no more than a 
prelude to an attempted invasion of the 
British Isles.” 

Churchill spent most of the day with 
Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden and 
United States Ambassador John G. Wi- 
nant. Winant had returned from his visit 
to Washington the same day, flying back 
in a four-motored Consolidated bomber, 
This Monday Winant again saw Eden as 
well as Ivan M. Maisky, the Soviet Am- 
bassador. 

Even before the Churchill broadcast, 
Maisky had gotten assurances of British 
help from Eden and passed them on to his 
government. 

As one result of the new war, it was be- 
lieved the government finally might be 
induced to shed some light on the hushed- 
up mysterious visit of Rudolf Hess, No. 3 
Nazi and a notorious hater of Communist 
Russia. Questions as to the connection 
between the flight of Hess and the Rus. 
sian war were put on the agenda for this 
week’s debate in Commons. 


Sidelights of the War 


To release thousands of men for im- 
portant RAF duties, Britain plans to place 
members of the Women’s Auxiliary Air 
Force in charge of the land barrage bal- 
loons, to fly the balloons, drive winches 
and trailers, and haul on the tie ropes. The 
unit will be named the Amazon Flight and 
only the sturdiest will be called. 





“Two German officers bailed out over 
London recently when their plane was shot 
down, and London policemen captured 
them. Because the policemen didnot 
stand at attention, the pilots took their 
names and declared stormily that “the 
war will be over in three weeks and the 
Gestapo will deal with people like 
you.” 


{ Paul Briggs, B. Kennedy, and C. H. 
Edgar, British RAF fliers, crashed in the 
Channel and, according to Berlin, were 
picked up by a German rescue plane. A 
few moments later the rescue plane was 
shot down. Another Nazi plane landed, 
saved the British for a second time and 
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Hope: A painful penknife shave is suf- 
fered stoically by this Polish Jew for the amusement of 
German soldiers. At right is a cartoon from one of the 
many secretly distributed mimeographed newspapers 
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Acme photo 


in Poland. It shows Stalin, the Duce, and Hitler as 
balloons inflated by German propaganda. The picture 
at the left was said to have been stolen from a Gestapo 
agent who had taken it “just for fun.’ 
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also the German crew, and flew them to 
safety. 


* According to figures released in London 
last week there were only 65,744 tem- 
porarily unemployed citizens in Britain in 
May, a figure nearly 500,000 less than on 
May 12, 1940. A new survey, particularly 
among those who say they are engaged in 
volunteer work and women who claim 
household duties as an occupation, will be 
made in an effort to find more workers. 


* The traffic in cigarette butts, always a 
commercial commodity in France, has been 
stepped up recently because of the tobacco 
scarcity. Every town in France has hun- 
dreds of people searching the streets for 
disearded cigarettes, and the public is 
urged to send the stubs to the Little Sis- 
ters of the Poor, who clean the tobacco 
and sell it. 


‘ British materials sent to the United 
States will carry war pictures and slogans 
as designs. Among the prints will be pic- 
tures of a Home Guard volunteer attack- 
ing a Nazi parachutist, and emblems of 
exile governments fighting for the Allied 
cause. As an especially ambitious illustra- 
tion, sugar, hens, eggs, pigs, fruits, and 
beef will be shown sailing across a sea- 
green background in an allegory of the 
Battle of the Atlantic. 


‘Max Schmeling, former heavyweight 
champion and now a Nazi parachutist, 
was promoted last week to the rank of 
sergeant and was awarded the Iron Cross 
Second Class for bravery during the in- 
vasion of Crete. 


{ Brigadier O. M. Martin, a full-blooded 





Iroquois Indian, was appointed as com- 
mander of an infantry brigade in the 
Canadian Active Army last week. A 
schoolteacher in private life, he fought in 
the last war and is the first of his race to 
hold such a high position in a modern 
army. 


{In the British West Indies old guns in 
neglected and almost forgotten small forts, 
as well as rusting sugar mills, relics of the 
slave period, have become a source of iron 
for Britain’s war uses. 


“A Nazi decree published last week in 
the Netherlands gave the Dutch public 
until Aug. 10 to deliver to authorities all 
articles of copper, nickel, tin, and lead. 
Payment will be made according to the 
weight of the metal, and violation of the 
decree carries a maximum penalty of five 
years in prison. 


* Accompanied by Premier Dusan Simo- 
vich, young King Peter, who fled from 
Yugoslavia to Egypt after his country col- 
lapsed, arrived by plane in London on 
June 20 to form a government in exile. 
He will. join Marie, the queen mother, 
now living in a remote part of Bedford- 
shire. 
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Tokyo on a Limb 


When the news of Germany’s attack on 
Russia reached Tokyo on the afternoon of 
June 22, Yosuke Matsuoka, having fin- 
ished the most vexatious week in his ca- 
reer as Foreign Minister, was entertaining 
the Nanking Puppet ruler, Wang Ching- 
wei, at a theater party. A messenger ar- 


rived saying that guns were booming on 
the German-Russian frontier. Matsuoka 
hurried to his office to confer with the Ger- 
man Ambassador, Gen. Eugen Ott. An- 
other burst of speed took him to the royal 
palace, where he talked with Emperor 
Hirohito. The rest of Tokyo’s official 
day was given over to anxious confer- 
ences in which the leading figures were 
Matsuoka and Premier Prince Fumimaro 
Konoye. 

The government had been caught out 
on a limb. By the Tripartite Pact of Sept. 
27, 1940, Japan was tied to the Axis. By 
the Russo-Japanese Neutrality Pact of 
April 13, 1941, however, it was committed 
to peace with the Soviet. Legally its po- 
sition was modified by Article V of the 
first treaty, which provided that Japan’s 
adherence to the Axis would in no way 
“affect the political status which exists at 
present as between each of the three con- 
tracting parties and Soviet Russia.” 
Whether the government would rest on its 
legalistic position and maintain “a very 
cautious attitude,” as predicted by the 
newspaper Asahi, or find opportunistic mo- 
tives for a volte-face in its foreign policy 
awaited the decision of an _ extraor- 
dinary liaison conference between the 
Cabinet and the high command, set for 
Monday. 

When Monday came, the conference was 
postponed till Tuesday, and The Japan 
Times-Advertiser, controlled by Matsuoka, 
declared: “Japan, under terms of her 
treaties with Germany and Russia, main- 
tains her friendship for both nations; this 
implies our neutrality while Nippon’s fu- 
ture policy is being determined.” Other 
newspapers inclined to the view that the 
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country would watch the fighting and try 
to get an inkling of the outcome before 
committing itself to positive action. The 
strong anti-Russian bias of many influ- 
ential Japanese has not been wiped out by 
Matsuoka’s pact with Stalin. 


Reverse 

Matsuoka, who engineered both the Tri- 
partite Pact and the Russian treaty, al- 
ready had his hands full when the new 
crisis arose. On June 18 the government 
was obliged to admit defeat in its negotia- 
tions, begun last December, with the Neth- 
erlands Indies. The Japanese had demand- 
ed not only huge increases in Indies oil, 
rubber, and tin, but thé right to acquire 
shares in Dutch enterprises and to place 
picked men in shipping, aviation, and com- 
munication posts. This form of infiltra- 
tion would have meant eventual Japanese 
control. The proposals were flatly reject- 
ed by the Dutch, and the negotiations 
wound up with a joint statement that 
there would be “no change in normal re- 
lations.” It was Matsuoka’s major re- 
verse as Foreign Minister. 

Earlier in the week, also, the newspa- 
per Nichi Nichi hinted that there was a 
rift in the Cabinet and urged Premier 
Konoye to clip Matsuoka’s wings. At the 
same time it was disclosed that a speech 
of the Foreign Minister’s had been sup- 
pressed. Konoye went still further and 
caused the Cabinet to create a “thought 
investigation commission” to examine 
government officials suspected of harbor- 
ing “dangerous thoughts.” 

Another humiliation was the arrival of 
Wang Ching-wei for the state visit on 
June 17. This was a reminder that Mat- 
suoka, soon after his return from Europe, 
was accused of wanting to negotiate direct- 
ly with Chiang Kai-shek for peace in 
China, cutting the puppet Wang out 
of the picture (Newsweek, May 26). 
In the head-on collision between the 
Army and the Foreign Office, Matsuoka 
was worsted. 





Sky Watch Dog 


Last week Britain revealed the first 
truly effective secret weapon of the war. 
It is called a radiolocator and ever since 
the war began has been widely and suc- 
cessfully used to detect approaching en- 
emy planes many miles away, at night and 
in bad weather. 

Although hints had been dropped that 
the British were using some sort of radio 
detector against night bombers, it had 
been one of the war’s best-kept secrets. 
Even the services referred to it only by 
three letters. 

On June 17 the veil was lifted because 
thousands of radio technicians were need- 
ed to operate and service the radioloca- 
tors. Air Chief Marshal Sir Philip Joubert 
de la Ferté declared: “It was of such in- 
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The theory of Britain’s radiolocator 


calculable help that independent observers 
from the Dominions have stated cate- 
gorically that the’ Battle for Britain was 
won by the fighters of the RAF and radio- 
locators.” Lord Beaverbrook, Minister of 
State, broadcasting an appeal for Amer- 
ican and Canadian technicians, compared 
the device to the golden cock in the opera 
“Coq d’Or” that crows at the enemy’s ap- 
proach: “Now radio is our golden cock.” 
Air Commodore George C. Pirie, British 
air attaché in Washington, who launched 
an American recruiting campaign, called it 
“perhaps the most spectacular scientific 
development of this war.” 

Men from 18 to 50 with radio or other 
technical training were sought for the non- 
combatant Civilian Technical Corps. 
They'll serve three years or for the dura- 
tion, whichever is shorter, get free trans- 
portation to and from Britain, wear a 
blue uniform similar to that of the Royal 
Canadian Air Force, earn the equivalent 
of $24.12 to $38.65 a week plus board, 
lodging, and insurance. Husbands can send 
home half their pay in spite of exchange 
restrictions; single men can send 25 per 
cent to their dependents. In the first three 
days the British Consulate in New York, 


which is handling the recruiting, received 
1,565 applications from 37 states. 

Pirie told reporters the radiolocator was 
“old stuff” to his 10-year-old son Allan, 
who said he had seen it in the March 


Wings Comics. Pirie remarked: “Sure 
enough, it had a fair description of the 
general principle on which our most secret 


defense weapon works!” He laughed off a 
reporter’s crack that the British got the 
idea from the same source. 

Actually, it was discovered in 1935 by 
Robert Alexander Watson Watt, a chub- 
by, spectacled 49-year-old Scot, Air Min- 
istry adviser on telecommunications, who 
has done considerable research in radio 
and meteorology. Scientists and radio re- 
search engineers in other countries also 
have experimented in the same field. Cyril 
F. Elwell, Stanford University engineer, 
went to Britain before the war to super- 
vise the building of the 237-foot towers 
from which the radiolocator’s short-wave 
beams are sent out. 

While its exact workings still are a strict 
military secret, the radiolocator appat- 
ently embodies the principle of the recent- 
ly discovered radio altimeter and is used 
both on the ground and in fighter planes: 
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ASCTUAL REPORTS - HAVE 
BEEN RECEIVED OF A SECRET 
RADIO DEVICE WHICH WILL 
ENABLE PURSUIT SHIPS TO 
DETECT THE EXACT LOCATION 
OF NAZI NIGHT BOMBERS... |K 
THE DEVICE IS BASED ON THE 
PRINCIPLE OF WAVE REFLECT 
ION, WHICH OPERATES FOR 
RADIO AS WELL AS SOUND 
AND LIGHT WAVES.. 











F4/, A TRANSMITTER 
MOUNTED ON A UNIVERSA 
AXIS, IS CARRIED ON THE 
FF INTERCEPTOR PLANE ANDO IS 
OPERATED TO SEND OUT A 
CURTAIN OF RADIO WAVE BEA 
WHEN A BEAM (S CUT BY AN 
ENEMY SHIP, IT 1S DEFLECTED 
BACK AND PICKED UP BYA 
SENSITIVE RECEIVER.. THIS 
ENABLES THE GUNNER 
TO SPOT THE BOMBER 
DESPITE THE LACK 
OF VISIBILITY... 











LET'S WATCH THE DEVICE IN ACTION: 
UNDER COVER OF DARKNESS, NAZI. 
BOMBERS HAVE BEEN BOMBING 
LONDON RUTHLESSLY NIGHT AFTER NIGHT 











Wings Comics 


It was old stuff to young followers of comics 


enemy planes flying into the radio curtain 
around Britain “reflect” the short-wave 
beams back to the most sensitive listening 
devices yet developed, thus giving away 
their positions. 
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Anger in Argentina 


Buenos Aires, which lies as far south of 
the equator as Little Rock, Ark., lies north 
of it, was in the middle of its winter last 
week but tempers rose to midsummer 
heat. The reason was Nazi intrigue which 
flourishes in the Argentine capital with 
little hindrance from the government. 

Two leading afternoon newspapers, Cri- 
ticea and Noticias Graficas, announced un- 
der eight-column headlines that an at- 
tempted Nazi-Fascist coup against the 
state involving high army and civil offi- 
cials had been nipped but was being kept 
a secret. Noticias Graficas added that the 
conspirators were locked up in a barracks 
by order of War Minister Gen. Juan M. 
Tonassi while the plot was being sifted. 
Critica declared that the nation was trav- 
ersing a grave moment and roundly con- 
demned the government for excessive 
leniency toward Nazi plotters. 


In the Chamber of Deputies, the So- 
cialist member Juan Antonio Solari 
charged that a dagger-carrying Nazi group 
called Bucara was scheming to weld Ar- 
gentina, Uruguay, Paraguay, and Bolivia 
into a single imperialist power. In the city 
of Cordoba, northwest of the capital, the 
German and Italian consulates were 
stormed by angry crowds because they 
flew their own flags but failed to put out 
the Argentine flag on a holiday. 

Despite the hue and cry, Minister of 
the Interior Miguel Culaciatti made a 
speech in the Chamber in which he admit- 
ted widespread Nazi activity but declared 
its importance was exaggerated. Disgrun- 
tled because Culaciatti’s words seemed to 
indicate that the government would con- 
tinue its past attitude of irresolution, the 
deputies took matters into their own hands. 
By a vote of 95 to 1 they appointed an 
Argentine version of the Dies committee 
to investigate “activities contrary to the 
institution and sovereignty of the Argen- 
tine Republic.” Seven members under the 
chairmanship of Deputy Raul Damonte 
Taborda were accorded wide powers of 
search and seizure to carry out their job. 
One of their first targets was expected to 
be the Nazi Transocean News Agency, or- 
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dered expelled from the United States a 
fortnight ago. 


While Argentina was taking tentative 
steps in coping with its Nazi problem, an- 
other South American republic was tak- 
ing positive action to cooperate with hemi- 
sphere defense plans. 

With no hullabaloo, Brazil decreed that 
exports of defense materials will hence- 
forth be limited to American nations. In- 
cluded in the embargo were rubber, man- 
ganese ore, industrial diamonds, quartz, 
crystal, wool, petroleum products, and 
rutile, a paint ingredient. Some of these 
goods have been filtering out of the coun- 
try to the Axis and Japan. 


Week in the World 


Russia: In Southwest Asia during the 
late fourteenth century a student-warrior 
and a descendant of Genghis Khan led his 
armies in conquests that spread from 
Mongolia to the Persian Gulf. Aleppo, 
Damascus, Ankara, and Delhi were just a 
few of the cities conquered by Timur i 
Leng (The Lame Timur), known as Ta- 
merlane. On Feb. 17, 1405, just as he was 
about to open a campaign against China, 
he died of a fever. According to contem- 
porary accounts, his body “was embalmed 
with musk and rose water, wrapped in 
linen, laid in an ebony coffin, and sent to 
Samarkand, where it was buried.” Last 
week Russian archeologists opened the 
great tomb of Tamerlane and found his 
ebony coffin, covered with a cloth of gold 
and silver brocade, in which was a skele- 
ton that fitted the description of the 
Oriental warrior. The bones were those of 
a broad-shouldered man whose right leg 
was shorter than his left, dispelling the 
legend that the Persians had removed his 
body. With him were buried two sons and 
a grandson, whose bodies were also ex- 
humed. 





Austraia: In an effort to reestablish 
the Koala or “Teddy” bear in Australia, 
the Department of Fisheries and Game is 
transferring some of these rare animals 
from their sanctuary on the 5-mile-long 
Phillip Island to the mountainous Strath- 
bogie area in Victoria. Bushfires and trap- 
pers, who found their fur durable and 
easily sold, have wiped the bears out in 
many districts, but legislation and public 
sympathy both work for their protection 
at present. The bears’ diet consists pri- 
marily of the buds and tender shoots of 
the eucalyptus tree, and they have not 
prospered in any part of the world except 
Australia. 


France: Eduoard Herriot, leader of the 
Radical Socialist party and five times 
Premier, was fired by the Vichy Govern- 
ment last week from his only remaining 
political job, that of Mayor of Lyon. He 
had been the mayor of this important 
industrial city since 1905. 
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News of Nazi-Soviet Conflict 
Stirs Mixed Emotions in U.S. 


Washington Moves Slowly 
as Welles Pleads for Realism; 
Renewed Arms Effort Urged 


To Washington, as to the rest of the 
Northern Hemisphere, summer came of- 
ficially last week. Staid admirals and gen- 
erals stripped to their‘ shirtsleeves and 
perspiring congressmen waddled in and 
_ out of the House and Senate Chambers in 
rumpled white linens. They were nearer 
to war than they had been for 25 years, 
but crises had become as common daily 
fare as grapefruit for breakfast, and, any- 
way, it was too hot to get excited. The 
air hung heavy with portent, as in the 
awesome quiet before a July thunderstorm. 

Already there had been a few warning 
claps. America and the Axis had frozen 
each other’s funds and ousted each other’s 
consuls (see page 23). The British Ad- 
miralty had released pessimistic figures 
showing they had lost 1,531,808 tons of 
shipping in March, April, and May. The 
unfinished business of the sinking of the 
Robin Moor by a Nazi U-boat also served 
to remind Washington that the Navy’s 
patrol system had not yet won the Battle 
of the Atlantic. But not even an unex- 
pected message from President Roosevelt 
could make the Robin Moor affair seem 
more than a mild thunderclap. 

The sinking, the President told 


From one end of the country to the 
other, at crossroads stores and in Con- 
gressional cloakrooms, Americans gave 
voice to their surprise and wonderment. 
What did it mean? Why had Hitler done 
it? Would it prove a good thing for Amer- 
ica or a bad thing? Would Russia be an 
ally now? Would she get Lend-Lease aid? 

The answers were as confused and con- 
tradictory as the amazing turn of events 
that inspired them. “Our policy,” said 
Sen. Claude Pepper, Florida Democrat and 
frequent reflector of Administration think- 
ing, “is to defend America against Hitler 
and to help all others—Britain, China, 
Greece, Russia, or any other people who 
will help to fend Hitler off.” Most of those 
Americans who, like Pepper, long had been 
urging more active intervention against 
the dictators, agreed with the Floridian. 
On behalf of the Committee to Defend 
America by Aiding the Allies, Lewis W. 
Douglas issued a statement: “The peril to 
the United States is increasingly grave, 
making unmistakably clear the necessity 
of immediate and decisive action.” Speak- 
ing for the Fight for Freedom group which 
he heads, Bishop Henry W. Hobson, de- 
scribing the invasion of Russia as “our 
supreme danger and our supreme oppor- 
tunity,” urged that America’s weight be 
thrown into the scales at once. ; 

Noninterventionists did not agree. The 
new European development furnished 





Congress, was “the act of an in- 
ternational outlaw.” No one denied 
it. “It is a warning,” Mr. Roose- 
velt added, “that the United States 
may use the high seas of the world 
only with Nazi consent. Were we 
to yield on this, we would inevita- 
bly submit to world domination at 
the hands of the present leaders 
of the German Reich. We are not 
yielding and we do not propose to 
yield.” No one denied that, either. 
But only 35 senators and 198 rep- 
resentatives bothered to hear the 
President’s message through. The 
Administration hoped that the 
German Government, which was 
handed a copy of it, would prove 
more attentive. 

Neither the heat nor the lethargy 
had broken by Sunday morning. 
But something else had: the news 
that Hitler, turning suddenly on 
a whilom ally, had launched his 
legions across the Russian frontier 
from Finland to Rumania (see page 
11) stabbed through the sultry 
haze of inaction like the first light- 
ning that heralds more to come. 














Temple in the New Orleans Times-Picayune 


“So Vot?” 
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“half a dozen new reasons for the United 
States staying out,” said former President 
Hoover. “We can just let Joe Stalin and 
the other dictators fight it out,” chuckled 
Sen. Burton K. Wheeler, Montana Demo. 
crat and America First Committee stal- 
wart. “More than ever,” echoed Rep. 
Hamilton Fish, New York Republican, 
“we should determine to stay out.” And 
Norman Thomas, perennial Socialist can- 
didate for President, also saw “new rea- 
son for maintaining the fight to keep 
America out.” 

Such contradictory sentiments were mul- 
tiplied and repeated and argued ten-thou- 
sandfold as plain Americans everywhiere 
groped for the meaning, to them, of what 
was happening abroad. It remained for 
Sen. Walter F. George, Georgia Democrat 
and chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, to sense that there was more 
to the cleavage of American thought than 
a mere honest difference of opinion. The 
sober Senator feared that the Nazi “eru- 
sade” against Bolshevism would bring such 
a feeling of relief that America’s defense 
effort might bog down. He was apprehen- 
sive lest American noninterventionists, un- 
consciously propagating the Hitler thliesis, 
would convince the country that the 
world storm had blown safely eastward; 
and that anti-communist diehards would 
add their bit to preventing a realistic as- 
sessment of the situation. 

Aware of the same factors, the Adminis- 
tration moved with caution. Mr. Roose- 
velt, nursing a sore throat at the White 
House, saw Viscount Halifax, the British 
Ambassador. In London, John G. Winant, 
the President’s emissary to the Court of 
St. James’s, who had returned to embat- 
tled Britain in a bombing plane on 
Saturday, called on Ivan Maisky, 
the Soviet Ambassador. From his 
stifling hotel room, whence he was 
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Me 


4, preparing to take a stubborn sum- 


mer cold to White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va., for recuperation, Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull kept in touch 
with his chief by phone. At the 
State Department, Under Secre- 
tary Sumner Welles worked late 
into the night Sunday and the next 
noon called in correspondents to 
hear the first official statement of 
what the Administration intended 


doing. 
What they got instead was an 
appeal to that realism which 


George had feared might be lost 
sight of. “If,” Welles told the re- 
porters, “any further proof could 
conceivably be required of the real 
purposes and projects of the pres- 
ent leaders of Germany for world 
domination, it is now furnished by 
Hitler’s treacherous attack on So- 
viet Russia . . . The United States 
maintains that freedom to worship 
God as their conscience dictates 
is the great and fundamental right 
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of all people. This right has been denied 
to their peoples by both the Nazi and 
Soviet governments. To the people of the 
United States this and other principles and 
doctrines of Communistic dictatorship are 
as intolerable and as alien to their own 
beliefs as are the principles and doctrines 
of Nazi dictatorship .. . 

“But the immediate issue that presents 
itself to the people of the United States is 
whether the plan for universal conquest 

_ which Hitler is now desperately try- 
ing to carry out is to be successfully halt- 
ed and defeated. That is the present issue 
which faces a realistic America . . . In the 
opinion of this government, consequently, 
any defense against Hitlerism, any rally- 
ing of the forces opposing Hitlerism from 
whatever source these forces may spring, 
will hasten the eventual downfall of the 
present German leaders and will therefore 
redound to the benefit of our own defense 
and security” 

The correspondents wanted something 
more specific. Would Russia get the Lend- 
Lease aid that Soviet Ambassador Con- 
stantine A. Oumansky was reported ask- 
ing? The Lend-Lease Act, the Under Se- 
cretary reminded them cryptically, em- 
powered the President to extend material 
aid to any nation “whose defense is deemed 
vital to the defense of the United States.” 
But he added hastily that until conversa- 
tions between Ambassador Laurence A. 
Steinhardt and Moscow officials, and be- 
tween Oumansky and leaders in Washing- 
ton, were completed, no decisions would 
be made. Mr. Roosevelt, Welles said, as of 
Monday could not have answered the cor- 
respondents’ queries himself. 

The Under Secretary indicated that the 
government was considering other meas- 
ures of assistance for Russia. He thought 
the new turn of affairs might have the ef- 
fect of speeding the issuance of a general 
license covering frozen Russian assets in 
this country, and that the President very 
likely would relax the export license brakes 
on the shipment of machine tools to the 
Soviet. 

With nothing more definite to go on as 
the week began, the newspapermen re- 
sorted to speculation. If Mr. Roosevelt, 
in applying the automatic provisions of 
the Neutrality Act to the new belligerents, 
defined Germany as the aggressor, it was 
thought that Russia’s Pacific ports might 
be kept open to American ships, though 
they would not be able to carry munitions 
to the Soviet. Washington doubted that 
Lend-Lease aid would become an urgent 
issue, inasmuch as Moscow would have 
considerable gold and other assets if her 
funds were unfrozen here. In shipping cir- 
cles it was expected that Russia would ask 
the Treasury to free Latvian, Lithuanian, 
and Estonian ships impounded under the 
new ship-requisition law. Everyone shared 
with the OPM the devout hope that the 
new development would bring a shift in 
the Communist party line in America, and 
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Oumansky sought aid for Soviet 


a consequent diminution of strikes in de- 
fense industries. 

Behind the scenes, meanwhile, the Ad- 
ministration was weighing decisions of far 
graver import. On the one hand, the cau- 
tious were insisting that the Russo-German 
conflict had lessened both the need and the 
urgency of intervention. On the other 
hand, some of the government’s military 
strategists were pointing out the obvious 
opportunity for helping Britain to strike 
while Hitler was involved in the east. And 
the Administration’s decision was made 
no easier by the fact that most Americans 
seemed to be hypnotized by the immense 
relief and jubilation which caused the 
stock market on Monday to soar to the 
highest marks since April. 


Significance 





Washington is disposed to move cau- 
tiously in the new situation because too 
many as yet unknown factors are involved 
to move recklessly. No long-range policy 
with regard to Russia can be laid down 
until the Administration satisfies itself that 
the Soviet Army can avoid speedy defeat, 
that the British have no serious inclination 
to settle with Hitler for an anti-Bolshevist 
“crusade,” that Japan will stay put, and 
that the American people will support a 
realistic approach to the Russian question. 

Even if it is able to satisfy itself favor- 
ably on all these points, the Administra- 
tion probably will aid Russia indirectly 
rather than directly. In view of its policy 
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of aiding Britain and building up its own 
defenses, this country has no tanks, planes, 
and guns to spare. It has no ships to carry 
them to Vladivostok and would hardly risk 
running the Japanese gauntlet if it did. 

Moreover, it is felt that the most ef- 
fective aid that could be given just now 
would be in the form of every plane 
America could scrape together for use by 
the British in pounding the Germans in 
Western Europe while they are diverted by 
a new undertaking. Some in the Adminis- 
tration even feel that the United States 
should seize the unexpected opportunity to 
go all out with its Navy and air force, be- 
fore Hitler can polish off Russia and re- 
direct his undivided energies toward in- 
vasion of the British Isles. 


Battle of Reprisals 


U.S. and Axis Trade Blows 


on Consulate and Fund Fronts 





The diplomatic war between the Axis 
and the United States continued unabated 
last week. Nettled by Washington’s freez- 
ing of some $1,500,000,000 more of dic- 
tator-controlled funds in this country and 
by the summary ouster of Nazi agents 
(Newsweek, June 23), Germany and 
Italy promptly retaliated. Berlin ordered 
all American consular offices and American 
Express Co. branches in Germany and oc- 
cupied territory closed by July 15 and 
moved to freeze American funds there. 
Italy, which had beaten her partner to the 
draw on tying up American assets, followed 
suit on the closing of United States con- 
sulates, and her newest puppet state, Cro- 
atia, shut the consulate at Zagreb. Be- 
tween 80 and 100 Americans and their 
families in 23 consulates in Nazi-controlled 
and seven in Fascist-dominated areas were 
affected by the orders. 

On Saturday the State Department 
struck back with a note closing Italian con- 
sulates and agencies in the United States 
as of July 15. The note entailed the re- 
turn to Italy of 105 officers and employes 
of 49 consulates and seven offices. The 
same day President Roosevelt received al- 
most unlimited power to control the move- 
ments of aliens as well as American citizens 
in and out of the country when he signed 
an emergency measure which had been 
rushed through Congress. 

As Under Secretary of State Sumner 
Welles requested their safe passage through 
the British blockade, 129 Nazi consular 
officials and employes and their families 
in 24 cities from Puerto Rico to the Philip- 
pines made frantic plans to get out of the 
country by July 10. Such Hitler stalwarts 
as Capt. Fritz Wiedemann of San Fran- 
cisco, Baron Edward von Spiegel of New 
Orleans, and Dr. Herbert Scholz of Boston 
directed the packing of records, the burn- 
ing of secret correspondence, and the re- 
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International 
New York police watched Italian and Nazi consulates 


moval of furnishings from suddenly quieted 
offices. Bewildered by the suddenness of 
the closure, some expected to be trans- 
ferred to Latin America and others to be 
summoned home, either via the wide 
Pacific or the dangerous Atlantic. 

The Reich’s three principal propaganda 
voices here, Transocean News Service, the 
German Library of Information, and the 
German Railroads Information Office, 
which had been operated from New York 
at a cost of $750,000 a year, were abruptly 
stilled as they moved to obey the closing 
order. One possible leak in the dike was 
discovered when DNB, official Nazi news 
agency which also has a New York office 
but was not touched by the order, took 
over Transocean’s daily short-wave broad- 
casts to South America. 

Meanwhile, under the direction of As- 
sistant Secretary John W. Pehle, the Treas- 
ury went ahead last week with the me- 
chanics of freezing German, Italian, and 
other European holdings in this country, 
while exempting the assets of Sweden and 
Switzerland and, in view of Hitler’s in- 
vasion of Russia, looking favorably on 
those of Soviet Russia. The nations’ banks 
were described as the “front line of en- 
forcement” in the campaign to “prevent 
the use of the financial facilities of the 
United States in ways harmful to national 
defense.” Although they operated on a 
sort of rule-of-thumb system which amount- 
ed to “let the foreigner beware,” the banks 
attempted to mitigate hardships in the in- 
stance of large foreign corporations and 
also of small shopkeepers who were known 
to be generally trustworthy. 

Likewise, some 14,500 Americans still 
remaining in Italy were hard hit by 
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Rome’s reprisals tying up $145,000,000. 
Finding their bank accounts blocked, they 
were forced to pool resources in order to 
carry on daily existence. Their future 
status, officials said, would depend on the 
treatment accorded Italian nationals in this 
country. An estimated 5,000 Americans in 
Germany braced themselves for a similar 
predicament as Berlin prepared to seize 
some $275,000,000 in American invest- 
ments there. 





Murder Capital 


Residents of Washington, D.C., tenth 
largest and fastest growing metropolis in 
the land, pay taxes which reached a peak 
of $36,000,000 in 1940, but they have not 
cast a vote on their affairs in 70 years. 
Controlled by two unwieldy Congressional 
committees and three commissioners 
«hose combined ages total 201 years, the 
District is run on the old Jeffersonian the- 
ory: that government governs best that 
governs least. The Washington Police 
Department is no exception. 

Point No. 1 about the police force, its 
detractors say, is that it is not one force, 
but five: the Metropolitan Police, the 
Capitol Police, the White House Police, 
the Park Police, and the Federal Building 
Guards, no two of which cooperate. Point 
No. 2 is that the personnel is under the 
thumb of Congress, and is therefore rid- 
dled with favoritism and petty graft. Point 
No. $, the critics continue, is that Congress 
itself is not above reinstating a discharged 
officer or “fixing” minor infractions by 
high-placed offenders. 

True or not, these indictments are re- 
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flected in the fact that the national capj- 
tal for years has been ranked among ‘he 
ten leading crime centers of the nation, 
Six brutal sex slayings of women have 
been committed since 1929, and not one 
has been solved. There have been ten \p- 
solved murders since last July, including 
that of Dr. Heinrich S. Simon, 61-year- 
old German refugee. As the result of an in- 
vestigation in 1935, the House District 
Committee reported: 

“In proportion to population, there are 
250 per cent more murders in Washington 
than in New York City, 40 per cent more 
even than in Chicago . ... Those who com- 
mit felonies .. . have a 2-to-1 chance thiat 
no one will be arrested, 6-to-1 that no one 
will be indicted, 10-to-1 that no one wil! be 
convicted, 15-to-1 that no jail sentence 
will be served.” 

Seething under that record, the city’s 
indignation hit a new high last week with 
the uncovering of another revolting mur- 
der case. The unclad body of pretty Jesse 
Elizabeth Strieff, 23-year-old War De- 
partment chief clerk and amateur flier, 
was found, raped and strangled, in a pri- 
vate garage near fashionable Du [Pont 
Circle. A Federal employe for a year since 
leaving her home in Des Moines, Iowa, 
the former Drake University co-ed |iad 
tripped out of her apartment house on 
Nineteenth Street, N.W., to buy a quar- 
ter pound of butter for a dinner with 
her fiancé, Stanley Le Blanc, an en- 
ploye of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion. 

Goaded to action by the aroused citi- 
zenry, the police department rounded up 
a score of suspects, grilled them sharply 
as to their whereabouts on the day of the 
crime, and were forced to release them one 
by one. The War Department detailed 
three intelligence officers to the case, on the 
possibility that the girl had been attacked 
for defense secrets. Rewards _ totaling 
$2,500 were offered for information lead- 
ing to the detection of her assailant. But 
the police were working almost without 
clues. 

Senators Clyde L. Herring and Guy M. 
Gillette, Iowa Democrats, demanded a 
Congressional investigation and the inter- 
vention of the Department of Justice to 
end “this outrageous condition.” Chair- 
man Pat McCarran of the Senate District 
Committee and Chairman Jennings Ran- 
dolph of the House District Committee 
promised quick action. Commissioner John 
Russell Young, former White House cor- 
respondent, stated: “I can promise there 
will be no whitewash.” And Rep. Martin 
J. Kennedy, New York Democrat, called 
for detachments of soldiers and sailors to 
patrol Washington to protect the ‘poor 
working girl,” to whom Mrs. Roosevelt 
offered this save advice: “If a girl takes 
a drink at all, she should be extremely 
careful. It is never wise to take one with 
an individual or in groups she does not 
know well.” 
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and pitched his way through Louisiana 
State University for two years with the 
aid of a puzzling curve. After serving as 
District Attorney for six years at Gulf- 
port, Miss., he was elected to the House 
of Representatives in 1911 and to the Sen- 
ate in 1918 in succession to Sen. James K. 
Vardaman, taking over the seat once held 
by Jefferson Davis. 

Fighting a brilliant rear-guard action 
against Sen. James E. Watson of Indiana 
during three Republican Administrations, 
the drawling, trigger-minded Southerner 
played a stellar role in the nomination and 
election of Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
came into his own with the advent of the 
New Deal. Although a conservative in fis- 
cal matters, he helped to steer much lib- 
eral legislation through the Finance Com- 
mittee and the Senate, including the 
NIRA, the Reciprocal Trade Treaty Act, 
and the Social Security Act. 

An ardent sports fan who was ofttimes 
mentioned to succeed Kenesaw Mountain 
Landis as high commissioner of baseball, 
Harrison broke with the President only 
once: on the proposal to enlarge the Su- 
preme Court. Under Presidential pressure, 
he lost the Senate leadership to Alben W. 
Barkley of Kentucky, the deciding vote 
being cast by his own colleague, Sen. 
Theodore G. “The Man” Bilbo, whom he 
had once rescued from political oblivion. 
The wound was partially healed when, 
after the death of Sen. Key Pittman of 
Nevada last winter, he was named Senate 
president pro tempore. 


City Debt Drop 


City dwellers who tremble at the 
thought of next year’s Federal and state 
taxes may draw some comfort from a re- 
port in The National Municipal Review 
last week that the per capita debt for 343 
municipalities with a combined population 
of 50,931,338 is only $175. That figure rep- 
resents the largest decrease since tabula- 
tions were first recorded in 1923, the per 
capita decrease in gross debts amounting to 
$3.78 and the decrease in the net debt 
amounting to $3.05. The largest drop was 
for cities of over 300,000, with an average 
per capita decrease of $5.13 on the gross 
and $4.18 on the net. 

Two reasons were cited for the de- 
creases: most municipalities have reached 
the legal limit on bond issues, and the bulk 
of the relief load has been shifted to the 
Federal government. 











Pat Harrison 


A tall, shambling redhead who had 
slouched through Washington for 30 years 
disappeared last Sunday. Senator Harrison 
of Mississippi, named Byron Patton but 
universally known as Pat, president pro 
tempore of the Senate and chairman of its 
Finance Committee, died after an intes- 
tinal operation. He was 59. 

Born in Crystal Springs, Miss., of a 
middle-class family, young Pat sold news- 
papers as a boy to help his widowed mother 
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Newsweek by Pat Terry 


Pat Harrison served in the Senate for 22 years 














Speculation on the “Gray Fox’s” succes- 
sor as head of the now doubly important 
Finance Committee centered on Sen. Tom 
Connally of Texas. Senators Barkley, Wal- 
ter F. George of Georgia, and David I. 
Walsh of Massachusetts outrank Connally, 
but they hold other key assignments and 
were expected to yield seniority to the 
Texan. 


1917 and 1941 


Among the small handful of senators 
and representatives who in 1917 held out 
against American entry into the World 
War were two staunch Midwestern paci- 
fists: Sen. George W. Norris of Nebraska 
and Rep. Charles A. Lindbergh of Minne- 
sota. Last week the names Norris and 
Lindbergh served to remind Americans 
how differently two men sprung from the 
same background can interpret the same 
set of conditions. 

The elder Lindbergh was long since 
dead, but his son and namesake still clung 
to his love of peace when, speaking to 
22,000 persons who filled the Hollywood 
Bowl, the flier counseled a negotiated 
peace with the dictators as “the only al- 
ternative to a Hitler victory or a prostrate 
Europe and possibly a prostrate America 
as well.” Halfway across the continent at 
Wooster, Ohio, the venerable Nebraska 
Independent was telling Wooster College 
graduates: “The probabilities are that, if 
through our aid to England we get into 
war, it will not follow that we will send an 
army to fight on European soil. It is prac- 
tically a certainty, if we follow the course 
of those who are willing to let England go 
down, that later we will have to send 
thousands of our boys to South and Cen- 
tral America to fight Hitler there . . . Do 
we not know the outcome? . . . The answer 
then, it seems to me, is to help England 
win and help her now.” 

Thus the eternal battle raged, at hun- 
dreds of other college commencements, in 
newspaper columns, at streetcorner de- 
bates. Outside the Communist party, the 
only pressure group in the nation which 
seemed to sense that events over the 
week end might antiquate its static argu- 
ments was the American Peace Mobiliza- 
tion. Having picketed the White House 
in a “perpetual peace parade” since May 9, 
the Mobilization, often accused of having 
Communist leanings, called off its placards 
the day before Hitler’s hordes marched 
into Russia. 





Red About-Face 


When Soviet Russia signed a nonaggres- 
sion treaty with Germany 22 months ago, 
thus setting Hitler’s legions on the march, 
the American Communist party, abruptly 
shifting its party line to a pro-Nazi orien- 
tation, hailed the pact as “a wonderful con- 
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tribution to peace.” As late as Sunday, 
when the Nazis already were on the march 
into Soviet territory, The Daily Worker, 
official Communist organ in New York, 
was scoffing at the “lying” reports of a 
rupture between the two dictatorships and 
exclaiming that the American people “want 
none of this war.” 

Twenty-four hours after Hitler turned 
on his former ally, however, the Com- 
munist party pulled another about-face 
this week and flip-flopped back to its orig- 
inal position of resistance to Germany. 
William Z. Foster, national chairman, and 
Robert Minor, acting secretary in the ab- 
sence of Earl Browder in the Federal 
penitentiary at Atlanta, Ga., in a two- 
column, page-long declaration in The 
Worker denounced the Nazi invasion as 
“an unprovoked criminal attack upon the 
greatest champion of peace, freedom, 
and national independence” and de- 
manded “full support and cooperation 
with the Soviet Union in its struggle 
against Hitlerism.” 

Other striking points in the statement 
were: The new war is “also an attack on 
the peoples of Germany” and “upon the 
peoples of the United States and of the 
entire world . . . The Soviet Government 
is now waging a struggle . . . in defense of 
the most vital interests of the peoples in 
all countries . . . The rulers of Fascist 
Germany are dangling before the imperial- 
ists of . . . England and the United States 
the vision of a new Munich, a new con- 
spiracy to redivide the world at the 
expense of the peoples of all nations... 
The American people . . . will see in 
the cause of the Soviet union . . . the 
cause of all advanced and progressive 
mankind.” 

The immediate effect of the Commu- 
nists’ change of heart, official Washington 
circles felt, would be a speedy diminution 
of strikes and sabotage in national defense 
industries which Moscow has been accused 
of fomenting. 





A Dog’s Life 


Afraid that Rowdy, her flop-eared little 
fox terrier, might be returned to the city 
pound from which she had rescued him, 
Mrs. Clara L. Edgarton wrote a grim be- 
quest into her will: “Any dog or dogs at 
my home to be executed.” After Mrs. Ed- 
garton’s death early this month, a police 
officer called at her Oakland, Calif., house 
to take Rowdy into “protective custody” 
and found that the dog had been spirited 
away. Soon after, an attorney representing 
Mrs. Barbara Nelson of San Francisco, 
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Dog lovers saved Rowdy’s life 


the health department were only a few 
of the prominent citizens who besieged 
Mrs. Nelson to sign her “Rowdy Defense 
Committee” petitions. Adoption offers 
came from two Army posts and from pri- 
vate citizens in such distant points as Chi- 
cago, New York, and Miami. 

Last week, Rowdy learned in Alameda 
County Superior Court that where there’s 
a will, there’s a way out. Cutting through 
a Gordian }-not of legal technicalities, Supe- 
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rior Judge W. T. Harris said: “I don’t see 
any use keeping this case open any fur. 
ther.” Custody was awarded to Staff Ser. 
geant Alfred C. Bowes of Hamilton Field, 
whose offer of a lifelong home at the Army 
air base specified “plenty of attention from 
the men and good food.” 


Depth 73 Fathoms 


A bright morning sun glistened on the 
blue-black sea. Three 480-ton submarines, 
the O-9, the O-10, and the O-6, slid gs. 
lently past the eight reefs of the Isle of 
Shoals, on the way to the testing area, 18 
miles east of Portsmouth, N.H. Behind 
in their diving tests, the ancient 17214. 
foot steel minnows, commissioned in 1918 
and idle in the Philadelphia Navy Yard 
from 1930 to 1940, were out to com. 
plete their reconditioning maneuvers, 
The job at hand was a deep-dive prob. 
lem which involved going down to about 
200 feet and remaining for a two-hour 
check. 

At 8:36 am. the 23-year-old trio dis- 
appeared beneath the surface. At the end 
of the two hours, the prow of the 0-6 
knifed the water. Immediately afterward 
the O-10 came into view. Four minutes 
after the deadline had passed, the sister 
subs flashed word to the Navy Yard that 
the O-9 was in trouble. 

Out of Squantum Naval Base at Boston 











who had taken Rowdy “for a walk,” ob- 
tained a restraining order delaying execu- 
tion for a week. 

The breathing spell was a time of tri- 
umph for the brown and white pup. San 
Francisco rallied to his defense. The May- 
or, the City Attorney, and the chief of 


Wide World 
Yankee-to-Be: Andrew Pasko, 67-year-old Slovak, was so anxious to 
become a U.S. citizen that he walked on a game leg from Phoeniaville to 
West Chester, Pa., a distance of 18 miles, to file for first papers. ‘It is 4 
fine thing to be an American,’ he said, then walked home. 
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naval planes roared. Submarines and 
auxiliary craft sped from the Portsmouth 
Yards. From New London, came the div- 
ing bell that had saved 33 men from the 
Squalus, which had sunk less than 3 miles 
away two years before. If the 33 men 
aboard the O-9 were still alive, they stood 
a chance, for the sub was equipped with 
escape hatches, and the Squalus rescue 
was handled at the unprecedented depth 
of 240 feet. 

Hours passed. Dozens of vessels joined 
the search. Secretary of the Navy Frank 
Knox flew to the scene. Anxious relatives 
jammed the Portsmouth Navy Yard for 
news. Finally, eight hours after the 
0-6 and O-10 had come up, the rescue 
tender Faleon radioed: “Have picked up 
pieces of painted cork. Parts of the O-9 
deck grating. Oil slick and air bubbles. 
Depth 67 fathoms.” 

At depth 67 fathoms, or 402 feet, the 
Navy knew there was little hope for the 
33. The O-9 originally had been designed 
to withstand only 250 feet of water, and 
age had not strengthened her. The painted 
cork indicated she was disintegrating. The 
oil slick could be either accidental or in- 
tentional. If intentional, the pumps must 
be working; but if that were so, why 
hadn’t the submarine pumped itself to the 
surface? 

All Friday night, the Falcon’s 27 divers 
grappled. As a hot, murky sun rose Satur- 
day, one grappling iron caught, then an- 
other. The depth, however, was 73 fath- 
oms. And on Sunday, after two Navy 
divers had made their way to the ocean 
floor to find the battered hulk wrapped in 
a deathly silence, the Navy announced 
that all salvage attempts would be aban- 


doned and held memorial services for the 
33 dead. 


The Falcon went to the aid of the submarine O-9 but... 

























































































Wide World 
.. . divers couldn’t save its 33 men 


Host Sitdown 


Five in-laws around his Fort Wayne, 
Ind., home were getting to be too much for 
Walter Stanford. So, one day last week, the 
former draftsman began a sit-down strike 
to outlaw in-laws. Quitting his WPA job, 
Stanford enlisted the aid of a “relief man,” 
a dummy of rag-stuffed clothes, and sat 
down in the heat of a noonday sun to start 
his “fight to save or bust a good American 
home.” 

The in-laws, George and Katherine 
Fromm and their three sons, professed to 
be at a loss to account for their host’s 
actions. “You know he reads a lot,” was 
Mrs. Fromm’s tentative explanation as she 
prepared to vacate their upstairs quarters. 
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In any case, by the end of the week the 
Fromms had left and Stanford had re- 
turned to his wife and five children. “I’ve 
won my point,” the 125-pound rebel said, 
adding, with wisdom born of experience, 
a cautious “I guess.” 





Week in the Nation 


Parote: The New York State Parole 
Board unanimously refused to parole Fritz 
Kuhn, 45-year-old former Fiihrer of the 
German-American Bund who had served 
nineteen months of a two-and-a-half to 
five-year sentence at Clinton Prison, 
Dannemora, N.Y., for theft of his fol- 
lowers’ funds, on the ground that he “must 
be regarded as a hazard to public peace 
and security.” 


Sasoteurs: The masters and fifteen 
crew members of the Italian freighters 
Aussa and Arsa were found guilty of 
sabotage in United States District Court, 
Newark, N.J., in the first two of five trials 
involving 67 Italian seamen who disabled 
their ships on March 28 just prior to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s executive order taking 
over Axis tonnage in American ports. They 
face maximum penalties of twenty years’ 
imprisonment. 


Birtus: Contrary to predictions, the 
American birth rate in the first four 
months of 1941 jumped to an indicated 
figure of 18.5 per thousand population, 
the highest since 1930, and 20,000 more 
babies were born in that period than in 
the corresponding period of 1940, the 
United States Census Bureau announced. 


Re.ier: WPA Administrator Howard O. 
Hunter ordered 415,000 persons dropped 
from the rolls by July 1 and the closing - 
down of all projects in 1,500 counties in 
47 states within 30 days in order to reduce 
the total on work relief to 1,000,000 per- 
sons, the lowest since the creation of the 
agency. 


Return: Capt. James Roosevelt of the 
Marines, eldest son of the President, re- 
turned on the Yankee Clipper from a two- 
month inspection tour of the Far East 
and Middle East theaters of war with a 
voluminous report for his superiors. Met 
at La Guardia Field, N.Y., by his bride, 
the former Romelle Schneider, he declared 
that Great Britain has a “tremendous job 
to overcome the influence of Nazism in 
Europe.” 


Removat: Fourteen German citizens, 
including five women and one child, were 
taken off the Japanese steamer Nitta 
Maru at San Francisco and their pass- 
ports subjected to scrutiny by immigration 
agents. Among the other passengers was 
Lt. Comdr. Itaru Tatibana of the Japa- 
nese Navy, who had been held on a charge 
of espionage and whose departure was 
ordered by the State Department. 
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Forces of 70,000 Play at War 
in First U.S. Test of ‘Tanks 


Tennessee Games Spotlight 
Weaknesses in Present Defense; 
Old Towed Guns Too Siow 


The job of an armored force is to bat- 
ter a hole through the enemy’s line, then 
fan out and grab his command posts and 
supply lines while the mobile infantry and 
artillery pour through the gap to engage 
him from the rear. A defense against such 
a force is to nip off the pockets made by 
the panzers and re-form the lines while 
destroying the tanks and other equipment 
trapped without supporting troops. 

These tactics have been discussed pro 
and con by the Army ever since the Unit- 
ed States Armored Force was formed last 
July 10 after the German panzer divisions 
smashed the French lines at Sedan. 
Last week the Army had its first chance 
to try them out on a war-front scale 
when the Second Armored Division from 
Fort Benning, Ga., participated in the 
Second Army maneuvers in Central Ten- 
nessee. 

In the hills between Murfreesboro and 
Manchester where, in the Civil War, a 
regiment of Confederate troops held off 
the left wing of the Union Army while 
General Bragg’s defeated forces were re- 
formed at Chattanooga, the American 
panzers were given their first test against 
a superior force of foot soldiers. The Sec- 
ond Armored Division, made up of 600 
officers, 11,000 men, 2,300 vehicles, and 
19,000 guns, and supported by the trian- 
gular Fifth Division, a streamlined Regu- 
lar Army outfit, and the 1538rd Infantry 
Regiment, was labeled the “Red” force 
and pitted against a “Blue” army of 
46,000 men consisting of two National 
Guard square divisions strengthened by 
draftees—the 27th of New York and the 
30th of Tennessee, Georgia, and the Caro- 
linas. 

The Reds’ objective was to encircle and 
penetrate the lines of the Blue forces, 
which held the great central basin of the 
Second Army’s 600-square-mile maneuver 
area. Despite the fact that the attacking 
force of 25,000 men moved into assault 
positions only at night by the light of blue 
headlights, which are difficult to spot from 
the air, the Blue army was not surprised. 
In fact, the defenders, sweat-stained, 
tanned, and ragged from three weeks in 
the field, took the initiative by pushing 
the panzer forces out of Hoover’s Gap. 


And when the mechanized attack started, 
the tanks and scout cars ran up against 
well-prepared defenses. 

Smoke mines blew up in the roads; 
bridges had been theoretically destroyed; 
well-camouflaged batteries of 37-, 75-, and 
155-millimeter guns blocked the way, and 
Blue machine-gunners and riflemen. kept 
up a deafening and harrying fire. Both 
sides were handicapped, however, by the 
lack of enough combat planes to soften up 
the enemy—a situation created by the Air 
Corps decision to use its’ equipment in its 
flight training program rather than in 
combat maneuvers. 

When the umpires ended the attack six 
hours after it started, the Red forces had 
achieved one objective: encirclement of 
the Blues. In one place they had even pen- 
etrated the Blue line, but a force of Blue 
tanks was threatening its flank, prevent- 
ing the panzer column from delivering the 
knockout blow. Press headquarters of 
both sides promptly claimed victory, 
but the umpires indicated nobody won, 
pointing out that the Reds had lost 
about a third of their 400 tanks and 
many trucks, cars, and men in the six 
hours of fighting. 

In another problem in which troop dis- 
positions were changed, the Armored 
Force battered its way through its previ- 
ous ally, the Fifth Division, captured the 
command post, Brig. Gen. Cortlandt Par- 
ker and his staff, but in doing so “lost” its 
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own commander, Maj. Gen. George §. 
Patton Jr., whose scout car ran through a 
simulated artillery barrage. This engage. 
ment brought the wrath of the tank mep 
down on the umpires, who had insisted 
upon ruling that a 37-millimeter gun 
can disable a tank. It also brought 
harsh words for a scout-car crew which 
captured two enemy cars, then went 
into a soft-drink stand for relief from 
the Tennessee heat, where it was itself 
taken prisoner. 


Armored Force 

Although still shy of some equipment, 
chiefly medium tanks, the Second Ar- 
mored Division is considered completely or- 
ganized. With the First Armored Division, 
based at Fort Knox, Ky., this force repre- 
sents America’s present mechanized 
strength. But the Third and Fourth Dj- 
visions are now being organized at Camp 
Polk, La., and Pine Camp, N.Y., respec- 
tively; two more are expected to be acti- 
vated this fall, and two more a year from 
now. In addition to these eight contem- 
plated divisions, the Army plans to step 
up its independent tank forces, operating 
directly under general headquarters, from 
five to fifteen battalions, each having 54 
tanks. If all exports of armored matériel 
were stopped immediately, enough equip- 
ment to carry out this plan would be 
available by Jan. 1, according to Maj. 
Gen. Adna Chaffee, chief of the Armored 
Force. 

In many ways, American tanks are su- 
perior to the armored units of any other 
nation. They have about twice the horse- 
power per weight of other tanks, making 
them much faster, and they are covered 
with American armor, which is tougher, 
thickness for thickness, than any in the 
world. But at present, United States 
tanks do not have as great firepower as 
those of Germany. To remedy this, Gen- 
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Tennessee blitz: Second Armored Division maneuvers near Manchester 
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— accidents killed enough people 
last year to wipe out a village like this! 


Blowout accidents injured enough 
people to fill more than a score of such 
communities . . . caused property damage 
totaling millions of dollars. 


These lives could have been saved .. . this 
suffering could have been prevented... the 
waste of money need not have occurred... had 
these cars been equipped with LifeGuards. 


For LifeGuards render blowouts com- 
pletely harmless—preventing accidents as 
nothing else can do. 


LifeGuard is a 2-ply reserve tire built in- 
side an extra-sturdy tube. Should casing 
and tube blow out, LifeGuard remains in- 


flared. The casing can’t col- Me 
lanse... steering isn’t affected 


brakes may be used safely. Gann SVEAR 
J 


You bring the car to a safe, 
s.ooth stop without swerve, 


This Village 
| | Vanished Last Year 





\) PREVENT 
=; - 


- ‘ACCIDENTS 


lurch or wheel-fight. A blowout becomes 
just an incident ... not an accident. 


No matter how carefully you drive you 
need LifeGuard protection. You can’t tell 
when a blowout might come... for no tire 
is blowout-proof. 


Eliminate all worry about blowout dan- 
gers. Have peace of mind when you drive. 
Put LifeGuards in your tires. You don’t 
have to wait until you buy new tires... 
the older your tires are the more they 
need LifeGuards. In sizes available they fit 
any make of tire, new or now in service. 


If you can afford a car you can’t afford 
to be without LifeGuards. Their moderate 
cost is made even easier by Easy Pay terms or 

your new car financing plans. 


LifeGuards are the most im- 
portant equipment you can put 
on your car. 


LIFEGUARD is a trade-mark of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 








Whena tire with an ordi- 
nary inner tube blows 
outit collapses instantly, 
becoming a writhing 
mass, hard to control. 


THIS IS THE 
LIFEGUARD 


But with a LifeGuard—a 
2-ply safety tire built 
within an extra-sturdy 
tube—replacing the inner 
tube inside the tire. . . 


A blowout is as harmless 
as aslowleak...thesafery 
tire remains inflated. . . 
you brake and steer your 
cartoasmooth,safestop. 
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1. “Chasing butterflies isn’t the pink tea you 
writes a young tropic adven- 
turer. “In fact, it almost cost me my life down 
in Venezuela when we were there one time 


might suppose,’ 


searching for a rare species of morpho, 


4. “I was looking through the glasses when, on 
the opposite bank, I saw a butterfly that looked 
like our morpho. I jumped into a canoe, but in my 
haste to pole off, upset it. Clinging to the craft, I 
was whisked a mile downstream. There ! found 
the reason for the weird roaring we'd heard—a 
gigantic falls. And I was headed right for it! Neat 
the brink some rocks caught the canoe. Luckily it 

held until my companions could get a rope to me 

and tug me ashore. After that tight squeeze I really 


; appreciated having ‘Canadian Club’ at hand!” 


CHANGE TODAY, AS THOUSANDS HAVE 


Taste for yourself why more Americans drink 
“Canadian Club" than any other Imported Whisky 


WHY do twice as many 

Americans now drink 

“Canadian Club” as did 
a few years ago? Why have they changed 
to this rare, imported whisky? * 

The answer is in “Canadian Club’s” 
utterly distinctive flavor—its all-round 
agreeable nature—that surprises and de- 
lights all tastes. Men themselves say 
“Canadian Club” is “/ight as Scotch,” 
“rich as tye,” “satisfying as bourbon.” 


Yet it has a delicious flavor all its own. 

In Scotland, as in U.S.A., “Canadian 
Club” is the leading imported whisky. 
It is a favorite in 87 lands. Discover 
why, for yourself. Just try this unusual 
whisky in your usual drink, and taste 
the pleasing difference. Start to enjoy 
“Canadian (Club” today! 

Blended Canadian Whisky. 6 years 
old. 90.4 proof. Imported by Hiram 
Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Illinois. 


2. “One night a fierce and sudden storm 
caught us poling down an unknown river. 
Above the rain and thunder we kept hearing 
a strange roaring sound, but we couldn’t 
place it, even when the lightning flashed. 





3. “Camping in the wet was no fun, but 
we made the best of it with a cheering 
round of ‘Canadian Club.’ I can remember 
only once when this friendly whisky looked 
more welcome—and that was the next day. 


NO OTHER WHISKY 
TASTES LIKE 


Copr. 1941, Hiram Walker & Sons 
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eral Chaffee revealed that plans are being 
studied to replace 37-millimeter guns in 
jight tanks with 50-millimeter equipment, 
a bit larger than the German 47s. The 
new medium tanks now come out with 
75-millimeter guns. 


Significance 


While the Second Army maneuvers gave 
many a doughboy his first sight of a tank 
in action, they fell far short of simulating 
a blitzkrieg of the kind seen on modern 
European battlefields. Instead of scores of 
roaring planes teaming up with the tanks 
to smash a hole in the lines, only 61 
planes were used by both the Red and 
Blue forces, and 52 of these were observa- 
tion machines. This gave the defenders 
the advantage of being able to keep their 
observation planes in the air, and elimi- 
nated much of the surprise factor of a 
blitzkrieg, in which tanks burst unexpect- 
edly out of gullies and over hillcrests. 

Thus, even though the Blue defenders 
were able to give a good account of them- 
selves, the maneuver proved that much 
more and better anti-tank artillery is 
needed to cope with such an attack. Old- 
fashioned towed anti-tank guns are too 
slow for the tempo of modern blitz war- 
fare. Guns must be highly mobile, so they 
can retreat or deploy as circumstances ne- 
cessitate. For that reason, tanks are be- 
lieved to be the best defense against 
tanks. Another weapon being studied as a 
tank destroyer, however, is a 75-milli- 
meter gun mounted on a tank chassis 
somewhat similar to the British Bren gun 
carrier. 





Stratosphere Priest 


The Augustinian order of the Roman 
Catholic Church has been famous for sev- 
en centuries for its teaching activities. 
Specializing in scientific subjects, many of 
its monks, like the Abbot Gregor Mendel, 
discoverer of the basic laws of genetics, 
have gone down in history for their stud- 
ies. Last week one Augustinian took over a 
teaching job that the founders of the order 
never dreamed would exist. 

He was Father Paul C. Potter, who be- 
came director of ground training for the 
Army Air Corps’ West Coast basic train- 
ing center at Moffett Field, Calif., after 
serving there for nine months as chief 
meteorological instructor. In this new post, 
the priest heads the field’s 22 instructors 
of meteorology, air navigation, radio com- 
munications, and engines. Lieutenant Pot- 
ter, thus commissioned in the Chaplain 
Corps four years ago, was lent to the Air 
Corps last year for the duration of the 
emergency. 

But this promotion was no surprise to 
those who knew Lieutenant Potter, because 
he has been flying for fourteen years and 
has logged more than a thousand hours in 
his pilot book. A licensed radio operator 
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On duty, Lieutenant Potter teaches ground school at Moffett Field... 


at 13, he was graduated from Villanova 
as an electrical engineer and later studied 
meteorology, medicine, and theology. Or- 
dained in the Augustinian order in 1933, 
he did graduate scientific work and be- 
came interested in aeronautical science. 
His studies in physics, coupled with the re- 
sults of an operation to remove a gland 
from his throat, which left him sensitive 
to altitude changes as little as 10 feet, led 
him to stratospheric researches and gained 
him the name of the “Stratosphere Priest.” 
Because he is still officially a chaplain and 
merely on loan to the Air Corps, he does 
not draw a flying officer’s 50 per cent addi- 
tional pay. 

The 6-foot Flying Padre lives a few 
miles from Moffett Field at Mountain View, 
where he holds 7 o’clock mass each morn- 
ing at St. Joseph’s mission church before 
he leaves for the field. And since May, 
when the regular priest at Moffett Field 
was transferred, he has served as chaplain 
for the Catholics at the post. 

Well thought of by everyone at the post, 
Lieutenant Potter fears above all that the 
men might regard him as a “Holy Joe” 
rather than a man of action. He says: 
“They call me Padre, or Father, or Lieu- 
tenant; or Doc. But they can’t call me 
Reverend; that’s a fighting word, and they 
better smile when they say it.” 


Chain of Airports 

In pace with the rapid growth of the 
nation’s air forces, the War and Navy De- 
partments are pushing ahead with big 
programs to expand airport facilities. 
Thus, in addition to its existing 69 air- 
ports, the Army is now constructing 
eighteen new fields and has about fifteen 
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... off duty, he is Father Potter 


more projected. The Navy, with 21 air- 
ports in operation, is now building seven 
more. 

Besides these, a vast network of supple- 
mentary fields is being made available 
through the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion’s program, carried out in cooperation 
with the War, Navy, and Commerce De- 
partments, for improving civil airports and 
building new ones that could be used for 
defense purposes. Last week, reporting 
that its $40,000,000 1940-41 program had 
resulted in good progress toward provid- 
ing, as a starter, 250 such fields, the CAA 
announced its plans for 1941-42: of $94,- 
977,750 just provided for the work by 
Congress, it will spend $33,500,000 to com- 



















































Metamorphosis: When the S. 8. America became 
the U.S.S. West Point, the interior of the liner under- 
went a startling transformation. Staterooms (left) were 
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stripped of luxurious trappings to make way for triple- 
deck bunks. All available space has been taken up by 
rows of bunks so that the ship can ‘sleep’ 5,000 troops. 





plete the 1940-41 program and the balance 
of $61,477,750 to launch improvements at 
149 additional fields or sites to be selected. 

Meanwhile, under a $250,000,000 bill 
passed by the Senate on June 16, the gov- 
ernment intends to construct 400 strate- 
gically located “flight strips,” or widened 
highway areas capable of being used for 
emergency landings by aircraft up to the 
size of big bombers. In addition, this meas- 
ure provides for improvement or construc- 
tion of a network of defense roads, includ- 
ing new spurs leading to Army camps and 
munitions plants. 


Army Air Forces 


Aviation Arms of Land Units 


Unified Under Single Command 





Ever since the late Brig. Gen. William 

L. “Billy” Mitchell, commander of the 
AEF’s air units and prophet of air domi- 
nance in future wars, scorched the War 
and Navy Departments in 1925 for op- 
posing creation of an independent Amer- 
ican air force, and was court-martialed 
and suspended for his pains, the question 
of establishing a separate air arm has flick- 
ered and flared in military debate. 
‘ Since the present war began, successes 
achieved in the Battle of Britain by the 
Royal Air Force, a completely independ- 
ent arm responsible only to the War Cabi- 
net, and in Europe and the Mediterranean 
by the Luftwaffe, separate German air 
branch subject to the general High Com- 
mand, have added fuel to the “separate 
air force” school’s enthusiasm. 

And on June 16, despite persistent op- 
position to the separation idea by Ameri- 
can Army and Navy chiefs, including re- 
cent statements by Under Secretary of 
War Robert P. Patterson and Secretary of 


the Navy Frank Knox, Sen. Patrick Mc- 
Carran of Nevada took charge of a new 
drive for the project by introducing a bill 
that would set up an independent air force 
under a Secretary of Military Aviation. 

Five days later, Secretary of War Henry 
L. Stimson countered the McCarran move 
with a compromise. Declaring that “we 
favor autonomy of the air arm rather 
than segregated independence” and that 
such autonomy would facilitate and ensure 
the joint action of air, ground, and naval 
forces, Stimson announced a reorganiza- 
tion of the Army Air Corps designed to 
streamline its command. 

Under this, the corps’ two parts, Gen- 
eral Headquarters Air Force, or combat 
units, under Lt. Gen. Delos C. Emmons, 
and the procurement and training division 
under Maj. Gen. George H. Brett, Air 
Corps chief, have been consolidated and 
will be placed under a single command, 
with the choice for this job understood to 
be Maj. Gen. H. H. Arnold, who as dep- 
uty Chief of Staff has hitherto acted as 
liaison officer between the two. And while 
the new unified command will still be 
answerable to Gen. George C. Marshall, 
Chief of Staff, the reorganized group, to 
be known as the Army Air Forces, will be 
given sufficient autonomy to permit the 
fullest development of its efficiency. 


Significance 





The present war has shown that in land 
operations air power achieves its greatest 
effectiveness in cooperation with ground 
troops. This has been proved not only by 
German blitzkrieg successes but also by 
the failure of the British, because of in- 
sufficient supporting aircraft to counter 
German strategy, to hold Crete. 

Hence the Air Corps reorganization, 
which provides a greater degree of inde- 
pendence for the ais arm but at the same 
time maintains the necessary framework, 
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through the Army General Staff, for de- 
veloping maximum cooperation between 
air and ground forces, is probably the best 
answer to the present controversy. More- 
over, it avoids the inevitable delays and 
confusion that would arise at this critical 
juncture from such a drastic move as com- 
plete segregation of the air force. 

Meanwhile, practically everyone agrees 
that the Fleet must retain its own air arm. 
Britain found this out long ago, as evi- 
denced by the transfer of the fleet air 
branch to navy control in 1937. 





Defense Week 


Merropouis: New York City launched 
a campaign on June 20 to enroll 64,000 
volunteer air-raid wardens for duties rang- 
ing from administering first aid, guiding 
citizens to bomb shelters, and enforcing 
blackouts to reporting fires, bombs, and 
poison gas. In the first three days, 10,776 
enrolled. Meanwhile, in joint Army-Navy 
maneuvers in which 5,000 gunners manned 
coastal weapons, “friendly” and “enemy” 
Navy patrol boats, blacked out at night 
and with radios silenced, took part in a 
simulated attack on New York Harbor. 
And on June 20, in a test of night aerial 
photography, an Army plane flying at 
8,000 feet dropped four magnesium flash 
bombs over Brooklyn Heights, the Hud- 
son River, and lower Manhattan. 


Nationa Guarp: To avoid disrupting 
the Army during the present critical pe- 
riod, the War Department recommended 
to President Roosevelt and Congress that 
the 289,800 National Guardsmen be re- 
tained in the Federal service beyond the 
year’s training period which expires for 
many on Sept. 15. The department 1s 
undecided on whether to ask that draftees 
also be held over when their training 
periods begin to expire in mid-November. 
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Specter of Shutdowns Raised 
for Consumer-Goods Industry 


Butter-to-Guns Transition 
Predicted for Third of Plants; 
Many Firms Already Affected 


Most nations defer as long as possible 
the ultimate consequence of choosing guns 
over butter: the complete shutdown of fac- 
tories producing civilian goods. In Great 
Britain, for example, it wasn’t until June 
1940, about nine months after the start of 
war, that the first severe crackdown lim- 
ited production of a long list of consumer- 
goods lines to two-thirds of the previous 
year's sales. The following December, these 
quotas were cut to 25 per cent of the 1939 
level in numerous cases, while production 
of silk goods and aluminumware was sup- 
pressed entirely. Then in March of this 
year came a real blackout for some 50 civil- 
ian-goods lines, the announcement of the 
Lyttelton plan which called for the concen- 
tration in a few plants of sharply curtailed 
consumer production, thus diverting some 
500,000 partly employed workers and idle 
floor space to war output. Under this 
scheme, for example, six Northampton imi- 
tation-leather concerns have concentrated 
operations in a single factory they jointly 
control. 

The aluminum priority order last Feb- 
ruary first raised the question of guns vs. 
butter in this country, and prospects for 
“business as usual” began to dim as short- 
ages (see chart) necessitated priorities on 
nickel, synthetic rubber, zinc, copper, and 
the preference rating on steel. Last week, 
Federal officials took off their kid gloves 
and began talking openly about blotting 
out entire industries producing civilian 
goods. 

Speaking in Pittsburgh before a dinner 
meeting of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, Donald M. Nelson, OPM 
purchasing chief, frankly admitted that 
“mcreasing numbers of workers are being 
laid off” because of the metals shortages, 
mentioning New Jersey localities in par- 
ticular, and forecast that many plants now 
making civilian goods will soon have to 
switch to arms work. 

Next day, Peter R. Nehemkis Jr., fresh 
from his turn on the monopoly probe for 
the SEC and now with the OPM’s defense- 
contract service, stole the headlines by de- 
claring before a clinic on defense subcon- 
tracting that the metal shortage was forc- 
ing ten entire industries, which he failed 
to name, to close down entirely and predict- 


ing that one-third of American industry 
would be up against the grim guris-vs.-but- 
ter choice before the end of summer. 

Neither Nelson nor Nehemkis named 
names or cases in their blackout talks, but 
last week’s Iron Age listed seven small 
Chicago metal firms which had laid off 
workers or would shortly do so. Meanwhile, 
the National Industrial Conference Board 
revealed this week that 3 per cent of 200 
firms reporting in a survey had laid off 
men, while 27 per cent more had switched 
from peacetime products to armament 
orders. 

Nehemkis emphasized his sensationally 
grim prophecy, because he feared that the 
metals shortage would, as in England, force 
hundreds of small concerns to merge or go 
out of business. To avoid this he urged 
each industry to organize into prime con- 
tractor-subcontractor groups so as to be 
able to handle major arms jobs that now 
go chiefly to big corporations. The New 
England Jewelers Association has already 
formed such an organization, a cooperative 
holding company that will sign for defense 
business and then farm it out among the 
members. Nelson, on the other hand, 


phrased a broader program involving: (1) 
a huge increase in the size of the defense 
program, to provide for $35,000,000,000 
of arms production a year or more; (2) 
renegotiation of existing defense contracts, 
a step now under way, to speed up delivery 
dates and thus force prime contractors to 
subcontract; and (3) increased capacity 
for steel, aluminum, and other products to 
avoid shortages that might necessitate fur- 
ther plant layoffs. 

The blackout talk continued the day 
after Nehemkis’ blast, when OPM Director 
Knudsen revealed that the Navy had 
backed the War Department’s request for 
a 50 instead of 20 per cent cut in auto 
production and also urged curtailment 
in the output of washing machines, re- 
frigerators, and air conditioning equipment. 
Knudsen said he opposed any further arbi- 
trary reduction in automobile output un- 
less it is forced by new shortages of key ma- 
terials and new priorities. 

Then, on Thursday, the OPM aimed its 
ax at still another major consumer-goods 
line, announcing plans for a 25 per cent cut 
in production of civilian rubber products, 
particularly tires and tubes, which take 70 
per cent of all crude rubber. The slash was 
occasioned by the officials’ desire to build 
up stocks of crude rubber above the pres- 
ent levels of 364,107 tons, or about six 
months’ supply, for fear of interruptions to 
shipments from the Far East. As a result 
of the cut, Price Czar Leon Henderson 
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froze tire prices at their June 16 level to 
keep the expected shortage from pinching 
motorists. Almost simultaneously, the 
RFC-controlled Rubber Reserve Co. took 
charge of the importation of all crude 
rubber from the Far East to expedite the 
building of the government’s stockpile. 


Significance 


The talk about a third of American in- 
dustry shutting down is obviously exag- 
gerated, since the food, chemical, textile, 
paper, and other industries, which will be 
affected by metals shortages in only minor 
ways, account for half of all manufactur- 
ing output. The most likely candidates for 
a complete blackout mentioned in Wash- 
ington are smaller industries, such as those 
using aluminum for pots and pans, gadgets, 
and ornamentations, and those which use 
more than one scarce material as, for ex- 
ample, in silver plating, which requires 
nickel, zinc, and copper, or users of cork, 
such as the bottle-stopper trade. Brass, 
bronze, and copper hardware and the ap- 
pliance lines, especially electric heating de- 
vices using nickel, are in for sharp curtail- 
ments but hardly extinction, for the time 
being. No civilian industry was ever com- 
pletely suppressed during the World War. 

The exaggerated shutdown forecast, how- 
ever, does point up the major flaw in 
the government’s mobilization policy: its 
failure to prepare in advance for utilizing 
the labor and machinery in civilian-goods 
plants that will be shut off from raw ma- 
terials. Although officials were warning 
about the need for widespread sharing of 
orders last October, Nehemkis and Nelson 
both admit little has been accomplished. 
Moreover, even though the auto cut was 
announced weeks ago, no plan for utilizing 
plants making safety glass, lacquers, etc., 
for the cars has been announced as yet. 
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C10-Ford peace signers: Philip Murray, Harry Bennett, R. J. Thomas 


Union Milestone 


Ford’s Sign-Up Tops the News 
in Week of Labor Sensations 


There have been at least three signal 
landmarks in organized labor’s march from 
its puny 2,500,000 membership in 1932 to 
the nearly 10,000,000 now enrolled in the 
AFL, the CIO, and the railway brother- 
hoods. First was the NRA, which sent*the 
legions of organizers rolling out into all 
sections of the country. The second was 
the Wagner Act, signed in 1935 and hailed 
as labor’s Magna Charta by William Green 
of the AFL. The next great landmark was 
the signing of the U.S. Steel and General 
Motors contracts in 1937, the unions’ first 
contracts in the great mass-production 
trades. Last week, as had been forecast in 
Periscope, a new milestone equal in im- 
portance to any of these was added to 
labor history when Harry Bennett as repre- 
sentative of the Ford Motor Co. signed a 
union-shop agreement for the great auto- 
mobile enterprise, calling for the checkoff 
for union dues, with the CIO’s United 
Automobile Workers, which is headed by 
R. J. Thomas. 

The pact, which probably provoked as 
many gasps across last Saturday’s break- 
fast tables as Henry Ford’s famous pioneer- 
ing of the $5-a-day wage in 1914, brought 
more men, 130,000, under union-shop 
status* than any similar contract ever 
signed and is the only company-wide agree- 
ment of the sort accepted by any of the 





*The Ford union-shop clause permits the 
company to hire anyone it chooses though the 
worker hired and all present employes must be- 
come members of the union within 30 days. A 
strict closed shop would limit employment to 
members of the union. 


—— 


dominant American corporations. Its terms 
ended Henry Ford’s long opposition to 
unions and his company’s strenuous resist. 
ance to the UAW’s organizing drive that 
had been carried on since 1937-in the courts, 
before the National Labor Relations Board, 
and on the picket line in Dearborn 

There were plenty of other surprises jp 
the amazing document besides the union 
shop. One provision abolished the service 
department headed by Bennett and long 
fought by the unions as an espionage 
agency. Another guaranteed the establish. 
ment at Ford of wage rates equal io the 
highest paid by other automotive and 
mass-production companies, a clause that 
will bring raises of from 5 to 30 cents an 
hour for various Ford employes and jn- 
crease total payroll costs by as much as 
$30,000,000 a year. Moreover, the agree. 
ment accorded the company the right to 
use the union label. 

Company officials readily explained the 
development. Pointing out that Ford had 
often pioneered changes that had “a far. 
reaching effect in improving labor con- 
ditions elsewhere,” Edsel Ford, company 
president and son of the founder, stated 
that after the recent election in which 
Ford employes voted overwhelmingly for 
the UAW, the company had concluded 
that “no half measures will be effective ... 
so we have decided to go the whole way.” 
Also, Ford and Bennett both stressed the 
other major reason for the agreement— 
the hope that it “has eliminated every 
possible source of friction that can hamper 
or delay national defense production.” 


§ Almost overshadowed by the Ford con- 
tract was the continuing tense labor situa- 
tion that boiled around the National De- 
fense Mediation Board. Early last week, 
lumber operators in Western Washington 
refused to accept the board’s June 18 
settlement plan under which the defiant 
CIO loggers’ union had gone back to work. 
The operators said they were willing to 
negotiate with the individual locals but 
opposed the industry-wide agreement be- 
cause it would disrupt satisfactory working 
agreements of employer groups. 


§] The board also requested the Bethlehem 
Steel Corp. to adhere to the West Coast 
master shipyard stabilization agreement 
which called for a closed-shop pact with 
the AFL. On Monday the AFL and CIO 
machinists’ strike that had tied up San 
Francisco shipyards for six weeks neared an 
end as Bethlehem agreed to the pact and 
the Navy decided to sign machinists on 
civil service rolls. The board’s action 
provoked a strong protest from Walter D. 
Fuller, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers and of the Curtis 
Publishing Co., who called upon President 
Roosevelt to declare that the national 
government has no desire “to have em- 
ployes coerced into belonging to a union. 


q Also last week the board lost the services 
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Ww 
to meet the challenge 


There’s a challenge in the skies today 
—the challenge of speed—the challenge 
of daring performance—the challenge 
of fire-power, and of staying power 
From Lockheed engineers, Lock- 
heed experience, and Lockheed plants 
—all working closely with the United 
States Army Air Corps—has come an 
answer to this challenge—the Lockheed 
P-38, now christened the Lightning. 


Its military importance prevents the 
release of actual performance figures... 
but in the Lightning, pilots find that 
stamina, that flashing speed, and that 
response to controls which could come 
only from plants that have produced 
the world-famed Lockheed Hudson 
Bomber and the Lodestar transport. 


eoe for Protection today 
and Progress tomorrow 


Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, California 
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Queen of the world’s seaports—where purple viel 
rise directly from the sparkling sea to create a 
, panorama of thrilling majesty. A travel 


memory that will remain with you forever. 
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BARBADOS 
RIO DE JANEIRO 
SANTOS 
MONTEVIDEO 


BUENOS AIRES 


BIG, COMFORTABLE SHIPS, WORTHY OF THE PORTS THEY SERVE 


SANTOS—SAO PAULO . . 
RIO DE JANEIRO S.S. Srragel SS Ceuguay SS. Clagenitin. y 
TRINIDAD 


Modern 33,000-ton American Republics Liners designed for the Sou 
American trade— providing every shipboard comfort and every cruise pleasur 


Sailing Fortnightly 
_—— New York 


Consult Your Travel Agent or 
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of its chairman, Clarence A. Dykstra, who 
resigned to return to his duties as president 
of the University of Wisconsin. He was 
succeeded by the veteran mediator William 
H. Davis, New York patent attorney who 
had been vice chairman of the board. 


q Headline labor items, epoch-making in 
any other week, were the stabilization 
agreements for Atlantic Coast and Gulf 
shipyards drafted under OPM auspices 
and completed by representatives of the 
employers and AFL and CIO unions last 
week. Each contract establishes uniform 
wage and working conditions and bans 
strikes for a two-year period. 


q Even more unusual was another agree- 
ment concluded last week by officials of 
the American Federation of Hosiery Work- 
ers (CIO) in which the union promised to 
pay $110,000 damages to the Apex Hosiery 
Co. of Philadelphia for damages to the 
company’s plants during a 1937 sit-down 
strike. The Apex Co. had won a suit for 
$711,000 damages in lower Federal courts 
which was thrown out by the Supreme 
Court on the ground that the action 
should have been filed in state courts. The 
company then sued in the Pennsylvania 
courts, an action now terminated by the 
unions’ pledged compensation. 


One week after the New York local of 
the CIO Newspaper Guild criticized the 
use of troops in the North American Avia- 
tion strike by a 163-30 vote, the member- 
ship, 365 to 362, adopted a resolution 
censuring Nazi, Communist, and Fascist 
tactics in such disputes, and repudiating 
the action of Milton Kaufman, left-wing 
Guild executive secretary, for having wired 
his support to the North American strikers 
after CIO President Philip Murray and 
officials of the United Automobile Workers 
had disavowed the walkout. 





Aviation Notes 


Bomber Detivertes: W. G. Golien, 
Western division chief pilot for Trans- 
continental & Western Air, Inc., and sev- 
eral other TWA men were relieved of their 
airline duties to canvass the country for 
applicants to ferry bombers to Britain. 
Pilots, who must have at least 600 hours 
of flying experience, receive $1,500 a month 
salary and navigators $900, plus bonuses. 
Meanwhile, the first bomber flown across 
the Atlantic by a woman reached Eng- 
land with Jacqueline Cochran, wife of 
Floyd B. Odlum, Atlas Corp. president, 
at the controls. She revealed she plans to 


make regular ferry trips, “at least for a 
while.” 


Latin-AMerIcAN ArRLINEsS: Improve- 
ment of South American air service was 
indicated by two developments. The Boliv- 
tan Government, which recently elimi- 
nated Nazi control of Lloyd Aero Bolivia- 








Wide World 


International 


Form of forms: Singer’s plastic ‘skin’ makes molds of sewers’ figures 


no, signed a contract with the Federal 
Loan Administration for a $660,000 ten- 
year loan for the purchase of three Lock- 
heed planes for the line and the improve- 
ment of landing fields and meteorological 
stations. At the same time Panair do Bra- 
sil, a Pan American Airways affiliate, an- 
nounced that survey flights are being made 
for a new 1,500-mile route from Para, at 
the mouth of the Amazon River, to Taba- 
tinga, on the Brazil-Colombia-Peru border. 





‘Body by Singer’ 

In 1851 Isaac Merritt Singer made his 
first commercial sewing machine in a small 
Boston shop and with $40 capital started 
the Singer Manufacturing Co., which to- 
day makes 80 per cent of the world’s out- 
put and has assets of $158,000,000. Al- 
though the stock is traded irregularly on 
the New York Curb, where the price has 
ranged from the 1932 low of $75 to the 
1929 high of $631—last week’s closing 
was $116.50—control of the firm is still 
held by descendants of Singer and Ed- 
ward P. Clark, lawyer who was paid in 
stock for defending the founder in numer- 
ous patent suits. 

To celebrate its 90th birthday, Singer 
last week announced the development of 
a new process for molding an exact du- 
plicate of a woman’s figure. The stand-in, 
which costs $17.50 and can be made in 
any Singer branch after a 30-minute fit- 
ting, cuts sewing time in half by eliminat- 
ing try-ons and makes accurate self-fitting 
possible. Made of a special thermoplastic 
composition of rubber and waxes, the 
Singer Form duplicates exact measure- 
ments and will not shrink. 

In addition to domestic machines, Sing- 
er turns out hundreds of types of indus- 
trial sewing machines as well as electrical 
devices such as Diehl fans in one Cana- 


dian and four American plants. The Eu- 
ropean war has sharply curtailed foreign 
sales, which normally account for 75 per 
cent of the total, but to offset this Singer 
is at work on Army contracts totaling 
more than $20,000,000 for bomb sights 
and artillery parts. 

Because its operations are scattered all 
over the globe, the annual report is not 
issued until the following September. The 
latest available figures revealed by the 
76-year-old Sir Douglas Alexander, who 
has been president since 1905, are for 
1939, when the company had an operat- 
ing deficit of $408,589. But income from 
investments brought the net to $3,065,- 
105. The company has paid dividends ev- 
ery year since 1898. Extremely reticent 
about publicity, Singer never reveals sales 
figures for its 8,000 stores. 





Installment Curbs 


In recent years retailers selling goods on 
the installment plan have granted increas- 
ingly easy terms, requiring ever smaller or 
even no cash deposits, and extending the 
period of payments in many cases up to 36 
months. As a result of this liberal policy 
and of growing consumer purchasing pow- 
er, total installment sales this year, should 
they continue at the current rate, may pos- 
sibly reach $7,000,000,000, compared with 
$5,000,000,000 last year and the 1929 peak 
of $6,500,000,000, according to Department 
of Commerce estimates. 

However, in the past few weeks the 
trend toward easier credit has been chal- 
lenged, first by the American Bankers As- 
sociation, which more than a month ago 
proposed tighter installment terms on 
automobile and other loans, and again last 
week with announcement by the Consoli- 
dated Edison Co. of New York, the Gen- 

(Continued on Page 39) 

















“Aren’t you leaning over backwards in 
saying Patapar is odorless?” Not a bit. 
For instance, Patapar is used with deli- 
cate foods like butter—and imparts not 
the slightest odor. That’s the way 
Patapar is made! An insoluble texture 


—utterly clean and pure. 


Maybe you’ve hit 
on something! 


Unbelievable uses are constantly being 
discovered for Patapar. The food indus- 
tries are big users—but so, also, are 
scientists, engineers, farmers, apothe- 
caries, florists...to mention only a few. 

So review these facts. Patapar is 


odorless, tasteless, boilproof, grease- 
resisting, insoluble. Challenge it to meet 
some special idea of 
yours! Write us, out- 
lining your problem, 
and we'll gladly send 


test sheets of the size, 





weight and finish 
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Vegetable Parchment 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
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Bad News on Taxes—and Then Some 


by RALPH ROBEY 


I, brief, there are three major de- 
fects in the tax bill just recommended 
by the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. There also are numerous minor 
defects, but they need not concern us 
here. These minor defects are of im- 
portance primarily to only those indi- 
viduals and concerns which thereby get 
unfairly treated. The major defects, in 
contrast, are of direct significance to all 
of us and to the future welfare of this 
nation. These major defects are: 


1—The increased burden of financing 
the defense program is thrown, aside 
from the heavier levies upon business, 
almost entirely upon a mere 5 per cent 
of the population. 

This year, according to the best es- 
timates, the Treasury has received in- 
come-tax returns from between 16,000,- 
000 and 17,000,000 persons, but of this 
number making returns only about 
6,500,000 actually pay a tax. The other 
10,000,000 had enough income to have 
to make a report but were able to make 
so many deductions that they got free 
of the tax. With the Ways and Means 
Committee holding to the same ex- 
emptions of $2,000 for a married per- 
son, $800 for a single person, and $400 
for each dependent, it may be assumed 
that the proposed bill would bring in 
about the same number of returns and 
payments next year. In other words, 
the new bill will make about 6,500,000 
of us pay income taxes and let some 
125,000,000 go scot-free insofar as in- 
come-tax payments are concerned. 

This is, of course, an intolerable sit- 
uation and there is no conceivable eco- 
nomic justification for it. The argu- 
ment, which Treasury officials like to 
use—that the expense of collection in 
the lower-income groups more than eats 
up anything that can be got from them 
—is obvious nonsense. In the first 
place, as indicated by the above fig- 
ures, they now already have this ex- 
pense in the case of some 10,000,000 
persons from whom they are collecting 
no tax. And secondly, by collecting the 
tax at the source, as in the case of 
the social-security taxes, the expense 
is not at all heavy in relation to the 
receipts. 


2—This bill, through its failure to cut 
into the purchasing power of the vast 
proportion of our citizens, fails to pro- 


vide any appreciable degree of protec- 
tion against the threat of inflation in- 
herent in the defense program. 

This defect cannot be overcome hy 
the imposition of excise taxes on a few 
commodities, regardless of how heavy 
those excise taxes are. All that such 
taxes can do, aside from bringing in a 
little revenue, is to curtail the demand 
for these particular articles. The buy- 
ing power which otherwise would be 
used for the purchase of these things js 
not eliminated. In consequence the 
holders of this purchasing power wll 
turn to the buying of other things, and 
thus start an upward trend of prices {o- 
those commodities. The net result of 
this type of taxation, then, is first. to 
increase the prices of the articles upon 
which the taxes are imposed, and sec 
ondly, through driving the purchasing 
power into other channels, create an 
abnormal demand and start prices up in 
those directions. In other words, such 
taxes are an incentive to inflation, 
rather than the reverse, and make the 
problem of price control and priorities 
even more difficult than it otherwise 
would be. 


8—This bill, by leaving 95 per cent 
of our people free from direct taxation. 
will make it almost impossible to con- 
vince the rank and file of the public that 
we today are faced with a real emer- 
gency in this country. 

The reason this is true is too obvious 
to need comment. Wages going up: op- 
portunities for employment increasing 
on every side, and taxes, except for ad- 
ditional penny or so on movie tickets, 
and a few dollars on automobiles, etc.. 
remaining the same: That, to the man 
in the street, is not a picture of an 
emergency; it’s the best thing he’s seen 
in years. 


Every poll of public opinion in the 
past eighteen months in this country 
had indicated a willingness to pay in- 
creased taxes for the purpose of financ- 
ing the defense program. In the face of 
this it is impossible to condone suc! a 
tax bill as was just recommended by 
the Ways and Means Committee. That 
bill is bad news, and then some. It is 
politics at its worst—politics of a clar- 
acter that cannot help but undermine 
the ability of this nation to do the job 
that confronts it. 
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(Continued from Page 37) 
eral Electric Co., Montgomery Ward & 
Co., and Sears, Roebuck & Co. of steps to 
shorten maturities on paper for major ap- 
pliances like refrigerators, vacuum clean- 
ers, etc. 

This new, more conservative attitude 
was given added impetus at last week’s 
annual convention of the National Retail 
Credit Association in New York, where 
Emil Schram, chairman of the RFC, who 
will soon take office as president of the 
New York Stock Exchange, warned that 
“we cannot in times like the present mort- 
gage our future through uncontrolled in- 
stallment purchases.” 

That the entire convention shared sim- 
ilar views was indicated by two resolu- 
tions unanimously adopted by the 1.500 
delegates present, one recommending that 
retailers require 20 per cent down on in- 
stallment purchases and that they should 
adopt a maximum period of payments 
ranging from four months for soft goods, 
such as clothing and draperies, to sixteen 
months for electrical refrigerators; and the 
other calling a conference of national con- 
sumer organizations in Chicago July 15 
to draw up a code to control the extension 
of retail credit for submission to Price Ad- 
ministrator Leon Henderson. The latter 
action was taken partly to head off the 
threat of restriction of installment sales 
by the government, which the Federal Re- 
serve Board has favored. 





Boom in Cheese 


Just as the all-out efforts to whet more 
and bigger appetites for cheese were well 
under way on a nationwide scale during the 
first week of June, National Dairy Month, 
Secretary of Agriculture Wickard dum- 
founded dairymen by making a forceful 
plea to the American people to eat less of 
the commodity so that more would be 
available for Britain. 

Within a dozen years, this country’s per 
capita consumption of cheese has risen 
from about 3 pounds to almost 6,* and this 
increase helps explain why dairymen’s in- 
comes have been soaring to new peaks. 
Another factor back of the rising cheese 
production, which is expected to total 
846,000,000 pounds this year, an increase 
of 70,000,000 pounds, is the decline in 
cheese imports from Europe to one-tenth 
of prewar levels. 

In this connection, companies like Bor- 
den and Kraft are making the Edam-like 
Baby Goudas, Swiss, Camembert, and a 
blue cheese similar to Roquefort but made 
of cow's milk. Wisconsin’s record produc- 
tion of 12,500,000 pounds of Italian-type 
cheeses last year represented a 34 per cent 
increase over 1939 and nearly equaled the 
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_ "Per capita consumption of cheese in Britain 
is about 9 pounds, while Switzerland requires 
17.7 and Holland, 14.7. 








ETERAN 


i {* is independent and ee: yet democratic and gregarious. He is 


the envy of the rest of the world, and its hope. He is generous and 
tolerant and peace-loving—and withal the most powerful man in the 
world. He is the American workman. 


His hands, accustomed to the feel of wrench and lever and gauge, may 
never have held a gun; his mind, trained to think in terms of tolerances as 
fine as 1/10,000 ain inch, may never have wrestled with a problem of 
military strategy; and yet he is the veteran of a thousand campaigns. 


His campaigns began in the laboratories, and his prowess was proved 
in the test pits of American industry. His battles were waged on the item 
floor and in the field. His victories have helped to ake the citizens of 
the United States the most fortunate people in the world, and the U.S. 
the greatest nation on earth. 


In the plants of the General Electric Company, working with General 
Electric scientists and engineers, this man, the American workman, has 
made giant generators to light whole cities, X-ray tubes to penetrate the 
mysteries of human flesh and metal castings, radio and television appara- 
tus to project man’s voice and image through space over the mysterious 
waves of the ether. 


Today, in the gravest hour of world history, he is engaged ia the 
greatest campaign of all. But there is serenity and confidence in his face, 
and the experience of a thousand campaigns behind him. He is sure of his 
own abilities, certain of his country’s future. General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


GENERAL & ELECTRIC 


952-218M3-231 
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So the Boss bought that Victor portable 
adding machine. And we understand that 
it so increased efficiency in his own 
office that he is going to order more 
Victors for other departments. 
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Professional figure 
service for profes- 
sional men 


OU can save time and 

money, and speed up office 
operations, with handy, pre- 
cision-built Victor portables. 
Whatever your business may 
be, there’s a model to fit, at a 
price to surprise you. 

Victor “straight” portable 
adders come in three capacities, 
10-key or full keyboard, at 
$49.50; $59.50, and $79.50;, 
standard electrics start at 
$134.50; and the newest Victor 
portable, which adds and sub- 
tracts, is only $79.50. And 23 
years’ experience making add- 
ing machines only is wrought 
into every model. 

Your Victor representative 
will help you choose the right 
machine for your business. 
Phone him today or write 
Victor Adding Machine Co., 





Profit protection 
for progressive 
merchants 





On-the-spot check- 
er for busy face Dept. NW .-6-2, 3900 N. Rock- 
tories well St., Chicago. 








It adds and sub- 
tracts—Victor’s 
newest portable, 
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total 1940 imports of Italian cheese. How- 
ever, from Latin America, chiefly Argen- 
tina, cheese imports range around 36,- 
000,000 pounds a year as compared with 
2,000,000 pounds in 1939. 

Last week Secretary Wickard’s go-easy- 
on-cheese appeal struck a snag. In view of 
Wisconsin’s million-dollar yearly expendi- 
ture to increase cheese consumption, con- 
gressmen from the state asserted that 
dairy farmers were capable of producing 
all the necessary butter and cheese for 
Britain as well as America if only the gov- 
ernment would underwrite them as it does 
the new defense plants. 

Nevertheless, Secretary Wickard is still 
sticking by his guns. Although produc- 
tion of all dairy products and particularly 
cheese is currently running at all-time 
record levels despite spring drought in the 
East and floods in the West, Wickard 
points out that only half of the amount of 
cheese wanted for American and British 
use will be obtainable by the end of 
June. 





C & S Capitulation 


Three months ago the SEC proposed 
drastic dismemberment of the Common- 
wealth & Southern Corp. and the Engi- 
neers Public Service Co. to make them 
conform with the Public Utility Holding 
Company Act (Newsweek, March 31). 
In reply, both companies indicated they 
would attack the law’s “death sentence” 
provisions in the courts. But last week 
C & S capitulated when its president, 
Justin R. Whiting, who occupies the po- 
sition held for many years by Wendell 
L. Willkie, announced his company’s will- 
ingness to conform with the SEC’s inte- 
gration program, thus leaving EPS as the 
only major utility still determined to fight 
to retain its properties. 

The plan tentatively proposed by the 
$1,140,000,000 holding company involves 
disposing of its four major Northern sub- 
sidiaries in Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania, which last year contributed 
more than 50 per cent of the system’s total 
gross revenues, and retention of all its 
Southern properties in Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Mississippi, and South Carolina. 
The SEC had ruled that the Southern 
group must be broken up too, but Whit- 
ing said he hoped to prove that this 
division of C & S constituted an in- 
tegrated system as defined by the law 
and “could continue to be owned by the 
corporation.” 


{| Meanwhile, as the power shortage in the 
Southeast continued (Newsweek, June 
16), C & S’s Southern subsidiaries began 
rationing power to non-defense industrial 
plants on a basis of two-thirds of normal 
consumption in order to permit the alumi- 
num, steel, and shipbuilding industries to 
function without interruption. As an al- 


ternative to rationing, Georgia textile mil]. 
cut their weekday current usage by one. 
third and planned to make up the differ. 
ence by running full blast over week ends, 
when the power load is less. Another alter. 
native offered was full-scale operations 
from 11 p.m. to 7 a.m. 

Domestic and commercial users also ¢o. 
operated in the drive, and in Atlanta’s 
shopping section show windows and many 
neon and other advertising signs were 
darkened. Elevator service was curtailed: 
the usually brilliantly lighted lobbies of 
hotels and office buildings were dimmed. 
and even air-conditioning temperatures 
were kept several degrees higher than 
usual, 





Week in Business 


PersonneL: Albert N. Williams, presi- 
dent of the Lehigh Valley Railroad, was 
elected president of the Western Union 
Telegraph Co. to succeed Roy B. White, 
who became head of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad June 1. The 53-year-old Yale 
alumnus started as a rodman for the Den- 
ver & Salt Lake in 1904 and has been 
connected with railroads ever since, except 
for four years in the petroleum industry 
. . . Col. Harrison W. Flickinger and C. 
Hart Miller of the Republic Aviation Corp. 
were elected vice presidents . . . The Na- 
tional Can Corp. elected H. O. Berryman 





Wide World 


A. N. Williams of Western Union 


and Paul H. Schmitz vice presidents . . . 
Lowell M. Birrell, lawyer who completed 
the recent merger of the Lion, Horton, 
City, and Fidelio brewing companies into 
the Greater New York Brewery, Inc., was 
chosen president and chairman of the new 
organization. 


INDIGNANT Grocers: At last year’s con- 
vention of the National Association of Re- 
tail Grocers, which represents independent 
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merchants, a resolution aimed at chain 
stores was adopted, opposing any waiver 
of the antitrust laws during the emergency. 


Since then, however, the government has 
launched its food-industry prosecutions 
(NewsSwEEK, June 16), which, in the 
opinion of industry spokesmen, have tend- 


cd to “concentrate on the little fellow.” 
Hence, at this year’s convention, held in 
Chicago last week, indignant grocers as- 
orted that the Justice Department 
“should be called the Department of In- 
jrstice,” and a resolution was adopted 
charging that the Antitrust Division con- 
s‘stently issued statements “likely to mis- 
lead the public” and calling on it “to con- 


form its future publicity about the food 
investigation to the facts.” In less heated 
moments, the delegates discussed how 
their business was likely to be affected by 
the emergency and it was predicted that 


by next fall thousands of women familiar 
with cooking and the planning of meals 
would be employed in neighborhood stores 
cery clerks. 


as gi 


West Coast Street: Five steel com- 
panies, Bethlehem, Pacific Car & Foundry, 
Pacific State, Colorado Fuel & Iron, and 
U.S. Steel’s Western subsidiary, Columbia 
Steel, submitted to the OPM a $100,000,- 
000 program for increasing steel capacity 
in the Far West by 1,556,000 tons annual- 
ly. The program, most of which would be 
financed by the government, would in- 
crease output at existing facilities and is 
an alternative to the $150,000,000 plan for 
building entirely new works outlined. some 
time ago by Henry J. Kaiser, California 
construction and shipbuilding magnate. 


Om Exports: To meet the threatened 
oil shortage in the East, President Roose- 
velt placed all petroleum products under 
export control and prohibited their ship- 
ment from the Eastern Seaboard except to 
the British Empire, Egypt, and the West- 
ern Hemisphere. This gave legal support 
to the action of Petroleum Coordinator 
Harold L. Ickes earlier in the week in stop- 
ping the shipment of 240,000 gallons of 
lubricating oil from Philadelphia to Japan. 
However, Japan and Russia are still per- 
mitted to obtain certain petroleum prod- 
ucts from Gulf and Pacific ports under a 
general license issued by the State Depart- 
ment 


Trenps: Receipts of shooting galleries 
are showing a 50 per cent increase over 
la’. year, the American Recreational 
Equipment Association reported. The rise 
was attributed to interest stimulated by 
the defense program and patronage of 
soldiers on leave . . . Commodity markets 
continue rising to new four-year peaks, 
with hog prices :caching a top of $10.50 a 
hund ed pounds on June 20, compared 
with $5.85 the same day a year ago... 
Department-store sales for the four weeks 
ended June 14 were 15 per cent greater 
than in the comparable period of 1940. 
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To maintain the nation's vital flow of ore, limestone, coal and 
grain, a huge fleet of Great Lakes freighters is providing the 
world’s cheapest transportation. Nowhere are cargoes handled 
faster or more efficiently. And in this tremendous job HEWITT 
plays a vital part. Within the holds of ships and on docks, and 
on the self-unioaders that stick out from many of these vessels 
like great tongues, HEWITT conveyor belts are providing long, 
dependable, low-cost performance. Smooth service under rough 
conditions—couldn’t you use it in your business? HEWITT distrib- 
utors are listed in Classified Telephone Directories under “Rub- 
ber Goods’ or’ Belting.’ Hewitt Rubber Corporation, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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HOSE » CONVEYOR AND TRANSMISSION BELTS - PACKING 


Industry has made HEWITT its largest exclusive producer of industrial rubber goods 
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Perfect Score of 200 Clay Pigeons in 200 Shots 
Wins Skeet Crown for Washington Police Officer 


Skeet, a highly specialized form of trap- 
shooting at clay pigeons released from two 
catapults 40 yards apart, has 75,000 devo- 
tees in 2,345 registered skeet-shooting clubs 
throughout the United States. Many of 
them have never shot at a real live bird in 
their lives. 

Nevertheless, William H. Foster of Bos- 
ton, Mass., popularized the sport fifteen 
years ago primarily to mprove shooters’ 
batting eyes on wild fowl. The older con- 
ventional trapshooting provides only a 
limited range of possibilities because the 
clay pigeon flies in one narrow angle away 
from the marksman; skeet is shot on a 
semicircular range with catapults or traps 
at each end of the semicircle’s diameter. 
With seven shooting stations along the arc 
and one in the middle of its diameter, a 
wide variety of angles is possible. The clay 
pigeon, a small, inverted ash tray of thin 
clay, pops out of the traps at 65 miles an 
hour. The average shot is made at 25 
yards, where the shot pattern of most guns 
is 30 inches in diameter. 

Shooting into a stagy backdrop of sky, 
sea, clouds, and small boats off Stratford, 
Conn, at the Remington Gun Club last 
week end, a great gathering of the gun- 
goofy competed in the thirteenth annual 
Great Eastern Skeet Shoot, the oldest, 
largest, and most important tourney of the 
year for the skeeters. During the three-day 
fusillade June 20-22, 54° of them fired 
56,000 shells from their 20-, 12-, and 410- 
gauge shot guns at $3 cents per shell, wreak- 
ing frightful destruction on clay pigeons 
at 2 cents apiece. Between times they 
munched hot dogs, quaffed cooling drinks, 
and discussed guns and the scorching 
weather. 





There is only one common denominator 
among skeet shooters: they all take the 
sport very seriously. Outside of that they 
are of both sexes, and they wear a variety 
of costumes ranging from the sloppy to the 
snappy. Furthermore, they are of all ages, 
but the youngsters, with their split-sec- 
ond coordination and steady nerves, usual- 
ly give a good account of themselves. 

This was illustrated on the first day, 
featuring an Unknown Angle competition 
in which the pigeon is released at varying 
angles from the marksman. Breaking 96 
out of 100 birds, S. Lew Hutcheson of 
Greenwich, Conn., won the event, but one 
of the three competitors in a tie for sec- 
ond was Baylor Van Meter Jr., a 15-year- 
old high-school junior from Lexington, 
Ky., who has been blazing away since he 
was 10 vears old when, as he told News- 
wEEK, “the kick of the gun pretty near 
knocked me down.” 

Youth also had its day in the big event 
Sunday—the All-Bore Individual Cham- 
pionships. Rolling up perfect scores of 100 
out of 100, George Deyoe of Washington, 
D.C., J. S. Hawkins of the same city, 
Edward T. Matsuki of Waban, Mass., and 
J. W. Alcock of Ridgewood, N.J., were all 
tied with 16-year-old F. Lutcher Brown of 
San Antonio, Texas, who had won the 
junior title on Saturday. : 

In the first shoot-off of 25, Hawkins 
went out by missing his 124th bird, while 
the other four shot perfectly. As tension 
mounted and the thermometer seemed to 
rise, they fired their second shoot-off 
strings. The youth*made a tragic miss on 
his 129th bird, and Alcock muffed his 
148rd, while Deyoe and Matsuki shot per- 
fectly. These two continued to do so for 





International 
ie 


Conn staggered Louis at times, but rashness and 
Joe’s right fist finally landed him on the canvas 


the third shoot-off, but on the fourth 9; 
Matsuki, a broker, failed to break }j 
184th. With clockwork precision, the hig 
Deyoe, a police sergeant in the capital 
city, ran out his string and finished with 
200 out of 200. 

The women’s event again went to Mrs. 
M. L. Smythe of Aurora, Ohio, a small, 
intense woman who, with 99 out of 109. 
repeated her blazing pace of last year ty 
retain the title. Mrs. Smythe goes in fo 
deep-sea fishing as well as shooting, by 
her main interests are her home ani chi. 
dren: Jay, 10, and Marcia, 6. 





—— 


Disaster in the 13th 


Even the oldest sports writers tore at 
their white locks and polished up their 
superlatives. It was the greatest fight since 
the first Dempsey-Tunney affair in Phila. 
delphia in 1926, they agreed, and Billy 
Conn was the most fighter per pound that 
anyone had seen since the days of Gentle. 
man Jim Corbett. 

As the Pittsburgh challenger stepped in. 
to the ring at the Polo Grounds, New 
York, the night of June 18, he was ac. 
corded little chance to lift Joe Louis’ 
heavyweight crown. Conn, at 174, was at 
perfect fighting weight for a light-lheavy; 
the Tawny Terror outweighed him by 25% 
pounds but still was short of his natural 
weight of 203. 

The opening rounds went according to 
Hoyle, with the challenger, always a slow 
starter, staying away from the Louis fists 
but being tagged lightly once in a while. 
In the first, Billy’s dancing feet slipped; 
down he went, and those in the suburbs 
of the crowd of 54,487 thought he had 
been hit. But he came up again quickly 
with the usual Irish grin on his angelic pan 
and stayed on his bicycle some more. 

When Conn was thoroughly warmed up, 
his handlers realized that the Pittsburgh 
Pygmy couldn’t win by merely retreating 
and told Billy to take the initiative. In 
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with An intimate portrait of Kenneth Littauer, 
Mrs Fiction Editor of Collier’s 
mall, 
1m By DAMON RUNYON 
1 fo 
Me N the editorial rooms of Collier’s the spectacle of a 
chil- slender, gray-haired gentleman in tweeds doing a 

genteel rumba between the desks is not deemed alarm- 

ing. It is just Mr. Kenneth Littauer expressing his joy 

over coming upon a manuscript of promise. 

The theory held by many young authors that fiction 
aa editors are commonly flinty-hearted men who slap little 
awe children and step on flowers and who chortle as they 
hila- mail out rejection slips is wholly disproved by Mr. 

Billy Littauer, former newspaperman and World War flier. 

On He sniffs each bulky envelope that comes to him with Littawer portrait 

a eager interest. It may be the spoor of another Kipling a ar 

d in- or O. Henry. He views the opening of every manu- ~ 

New script as a new adventure. Toward nightfall the bright -+eFOR OPTIMISM, 

5 ace light of hope in his eyes may dim, but it blazes anew FOR PACE AND TENSION 
ouis’ each morning. FOR DRAMATIC near 
ihe He is admittedly the top-ranking man of his profession— Kenneth Lit 

O54, a fiction editor of indomitable energy and relentless pur- sation of ae gives his own con- 
tural pose in the chase for hidden genius, an elusive quarry. "We ditene ction: 

He has an instinct for literary discovery unequaled in cuneiinned fr. sa Colter’ story as an 
1g to the magazine world now or ever. He has brought to literature here; we look — ™ 
slow publication in Collier’s some of the finest story telling in “We ate iit ate atten ; 

“3 the history of American literature. mind, courageous in outlook, Peay - 
vnule. udie " 
oped; His helpfulness to young writers is proverbial in writing and ciation pe ea atnmens 
purbs ranks. He will not reject a story that has the slightest doing so is limited by its ous wads me 
had promise and his suggestions have turned hundreds of Paste we 
ickly tales from dismal failures into marketable material. ‘Se Collier's fiction is chosen for timeli- 
— Probably 80 per cent of the fiction written in the United re ha optintam, for pace and tension, 
en States passes through his hands, since Collier’s is the penta ns ~ is intended to stir 
wi high goal of American authors. and stirring sa 
uns Ken Littauer is not only a great editor, but one of the 
Pp, in 


kindliest gentlemen I have ever known, a 22-karat 
human being, and an all-round classy guy. 


7 * . * 


Collier’s keeps closer to its readers, we believe, 
than any other weekly ... whether they seek 
authoritative, firsthand information on world 
events or escape in sparkling fiction. Adver- 
tisers call it Reader Response. More and more 
of them are finding it profitable. 


* _ * * 
Note — aA colorful book on Collier's 


fiction, It's a Plot, i 
‘ , is now 
It has been pre pm ea 


advertisers, jt takes 
scenes for an inti 
in the making, If 
your copy within 
Please write on 
head to Collier’ 
New York City. 


pared especially for 


you behind the 
mate view of fiction 
you do not receive 
the next few days, 
your company letter. 
$s, 250 Park Avenue, 





I “JOHNNY ONE-EYE,“” ONE OF DAMON RUNYON’S 
| @ BEST STORIES, APPEARS IN THE CURRENT COLLIER’S 
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Missing: the Great Bobo 


by JOHN LARDNER 


‘ihe times last year 
the National League chal- 
lenged the American 
League, and three times 
the American League 
called on a big, rambling 
Carolina farmer named 
Louis Norman Newsom 
to pitch the enemy down. 

There were two all-star 
games, one in the spring 





and I’m a bum. They bet- 
ter watch out for Bobo.” 

The meaning of this last 
threat is obscure, and Mr. 
Newsom refused to am- 
plify it, but one thing 
seems sure: when the 
stars of the National and 
American Leagues meet 
for their yearly festival in 
Detroit July 8 (the pro- 





for Finnish relief and the 
other in midsummer, the 
annual carnival of stars. 
Newsom pitched in both. Meanwhile 
the Detroit Tigers were plodding in 
pursuit of a pennant, and Mr. Newsom 
—or Bobo, as he calls everybody and 
as everybody calls him—showed the 
way. He won 21 games and lost 5, lead- 
ing his league in percentage. He fin- 
ished second to Robin Feller in the 
earned-run averages. He was, along 
with Feller, the league’s unquestioned 
ace, 

The World Series found the ubiqui- 
tous Bobo pitching three games and 
failing by a slim whisker to win all 
three, a feat last achieved in a World’s 
Series away back in 1920, by Stanley 
Coveleskie of Cleveland. Newsom gave 
a total of four runs in three games. His 
pitching had greatness—smooth, confi- 
dent, overpoweringly fast. 

The record seemed to bear out what 
Bobo had always said; what he began 
saying seven years ago, when he broke 
in fresh and raw with the Browns and 
Diz Dean was baseball’s kingpin 
pitcher. 

“That Dean talks too much,” said 
Newsom, who made his own announce- 
ments to the press and could outtalk 
Dean on any kind of track. “Forget 
Dean. Watch Newsom. They’s nobody 
can pitch like Newsom.” 


Today Mr. Newsom’s glory is al- 
most as dead as Mr. Dean’s. He has lost 
more games than any pitcher in his 
league. I saw him work against the 
New York Yankees last week, and Bobo 
had nothing: no control, no speed, no 
aggressiveness. According to rumors 
from Detroit, he has broached the keg 
too often and been fined by his em- 
ployer. At his hotel the other day, he 
was brooding darkly. 

“They certainly climb on you fast in 
this racket,” said Bobo. “I lose a few, 


Wide World 
Bobo Newsom 


ceeds to go to the United 
Service Organizations) , 
the American League will 
have to scratch its hide searchingly to 
find more than one pitcher. 

That one, of course, is Feller. Last 
year it was easy to line them up behind 
Rapid Rob. There was the great New- 
som, and there was Red Ruffing, ace of 
the champion Yanks. Those three pitch- 
ers worked against the National League. 
They were beaten, but they were logical 
choices, and would have been logical! 
choices again the following week and 
the week after that. Newsom, in fact, 
pitched a three-inning shutout. 

Look at the American League pitch- 
ing records for 1941. What can you 
say, folks, after you’ve said Bob 
Feller? 

There will be nominations, yes. The 
different teams in the league have al- 
ready sent the names of their best play- 
ers to Del Baker, this year’s all-star 
manager, and Mr. Baker will shake up 
some kind of pitching staff; a hooker of 
Feller, a dash of vermouth, and— 


Well, the best possibilities are Lee, 
Smith, and Lyons of the Chicago White 
Sox; Bridges and Benton of Detroit; 
Auker and Galehouse of St. Louis; Hud- 
son and Leonard of Washington; and 
Ruffing and Russo of New York. Baker 
will probably select six, including Feller. 
Then, if you are an American League 
fan, you will read ’em and weep. 

The National League is not teeming 
with talent, but at least Bill McKechnie 
can muster the pitchers who achieved 
the first shutout in all-star history last 
year—Derringer, Walters, Wyatt, Hub- 
bell, French. It’s a better hand than 
Baker’s. 

It wouldn’t be a better hand if Mr. 
Newsom were Mr. Newsom. But right 
now Mr. Newsom is somebody else. 
Don’t ask me who. He declines to be 
fingerprinted. 
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the resulting scene it looked as though , 
mosquito had suddenly gone berserk anq 
decided to attack a tank. Time afte 
time, in the true Pittsburgh infightino 
tradition, Conn closed with the champion, 
tied him up in a clinch, stepped back 
quickly, and beat a tattoo on his round, 
woolly head. 

This state of affairs went on until the 
thirteenth round when Conn, holding , 
slight edge despite Louis’ showing jn th. 
early stanzas, thought he had the Bombe 
on the run and, tossing caution to what 
little wind there was that stifling night, de. 
cided to slug it out toe to toe in the bes 
iron-puddler fashion. It proved a poo 
idea for a 174-pounder. Down went Wij. 
liam again, and this time he hadn’t slipped, 
Under the influence of the Louis right he 
stayed on the canvas until Referee Eddie 
Josephs counted him out. 

The upshot of the epic struggle: Louis 
collected $154,404 of the $451,745 gate 
and an injured right wrist; Conn got $77. 
202 and some wounded feelings. The latter 
accrued when his prospective father-in-law, 
James L. Smith of Pittsburgh, forbade his 
daughter Mary Louise to marry the de- 
feated challenger. Smith added insult to 
injury by threatening to punch Conn in 
the nose without benefit of clergy or ref. 
eree. 

But it was Lou Nova, the only top- 
ranking heavyweight as yet unscathed by 
Louis’ fists, who really became the Golden 
Boy of the prize ring. Turning a deaf ear 
to demands for a rematch on the basis of 
Conn’s great showing, Mike Jacobs an- 
nounced last week end that Louis would 
defend his title against Nova in September. 





Sport Squibs 

Track: Scoring heavily against repre- 
sentatives of some 50 colleges and univer- 
sities all over the country, the University 
of Southern California cinder squad 
romped off with 8114 points and first place 
in the National Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation annual outdoor championships at 
Palo Alto, Calif., June 20 and 21—their 
seventh consecutive victory. U.S.C. dis- 
played balanced strength throughout, tak- 
ing only one first: Hubert Kerns’ 440- 
yard-dash triumph. The University of In- 
diana’s 50-point second place was partly 
due to strength in the distance events, but 
mostly to the efforts of Archie Harris, 
Negro weight star. Though he placed sec- 
ond to Al Blozis of Georgetown in the 
shot put, Harris sailed the discus 178 feet 
834 inches to better the world’s record by 
6% inches. 


Ractne: Seeking his tourth consecutive 
victory since the Kentucky Derby, Whirl- 
away of Calumet Farm showed his usual 
speed over the 114-mile course in the 
Dwyer Stakes at Aqueduct track, Long 
Island, June 21, to win by a length: from 
Lou Tufano’s colt, Market Wise. 
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An England That Was 


A world that never knew the indiscrim- 
inate fury of war from the skies is pre- 
sented in two picture books on the Brit- 
ish Isles which have just been published. 
In painful contrast to their more recent 
portraits as charred ruins, these pictures 
of old England as it was bring home to 
any lover of beauty the magnitude of his 
loss—all propaganda aside. 

I Have Loven ENG.Lanp is a collection 
of beautiful photographs, with texts by 
various British writers and edited by Alice 
Duer Miller, author of the best-selling 
poem “The White Cliffs,” from which the 
title of her present book was taken. The 
pictures show, for the most part, the fa- 
mous monuments of architecture in and 
around London. Long captions are from 
the works of such literary Londoners as 
Pepys and Boswell. 

Tuis Ream, Tuts ENGuanp, taking its 
title from Shakespeare’s “Richard II,” 
consists of 220 lithographs and etchings, 
with some photographs. These city-, land-, 
and seascapes are by Britain’s greatest 
draftsmen, from Turner and Cotman to 
latter-day workers on stone and copper 
like Muirhead Bone, Seymour Haden, and 
the Anglo-Americans Whistler and Pen- 
nell. The album has been put together by 
the American etcher Samuel Chamberlain. 


{A third book that should be mentioned 
with the foregoing is Sweet THAMES Run 
Sortty, a kind of chapbook by Robert 
Gibbings. The author, one of England’s 
distinguished black-and-white artists em- 
bellishes his text with decorative, crys- 
tal-clear wood engravings. (I Have Lovep 
EnGuLanp. Unpaged. Illustrations, Putnam, 
New York, $2.75. Tuts Reatm, Tuts Enc- 
LAND. 179 pages. Illustrations. Hastings 
House, New York. $3.75. Sweet THAMES 
Run Sort y. 230 pages. Illustrations. Dut- 
ton, New York. $2.50.) 


Books for Shady Nooks 


There is an ancient, and probably fool- 
ish, tradition holding that literary fare for 
the dog days must be light, easily digested, 
and not too taxing on the attention. In 
other words—pap. In defiance of this cus- 
tom, NEwswEEK has chosen, out of 821 
works of fiction published since Jan. 1, 
a check list of recommendations which, 
though it includes light fiction, has a good 
proportion of stronger stuff. Caveat emp- 
tor. 

Comic 

Trousers Wit Be Worn. By C. V. R. 
Thompson. Putnam. $2. 

Tue Countess To Boor. By Jack Iams. 
Morrow. $2. 

Low Man on a Totem Po te. By H. Al- 
len Smith. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 


Light 
Aunt Exsa. By. E. G. Pinkham. Knopf. 
$1.50. 
CueerFuLNess Breaks In. By Angela 
Thirkell. Knopf. $2.50. 
Junior Miss. By Sally Benson. Random 
House. $2. 


Serious 


Darkness AT Noon. By Arthur Koest- 
ler. Macmillan. $2. 

Tuey Went On Toceruer. By Robert 
Nathan. Knopf. $2. 

Tuts Asove Aux. By Eric Knight. Har- 
per. $2.50. 


Horrible but Fascinating 


Tue Survivor. By Dennis Parry. Holt. 
$2.50. 

REFLECTIONS IN A GOLDEN Eye. By Car- 
son McCullers. Houghton Mifflin. $2. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Justice Be Damnen. By A. R. Hilliard. 
312 pages. Farrar & Rinehart, New York. 
$2. The winner of the 1941 Mary Roberts 
Rinehart contest tells his story by juxta- 
posing the thoughts of the murderer and 
the mental flashbacks of Jerry Carver, de- 
fense attorney. A difficult method well 
handled. 


N or M? By Agatha Christie. 289 
pages. Dodd, Mead, New York. $2. This 
is the story of Tommy and Tuppence 
Beresford, whose children pitied them be- 
cause they were too old to have any fun 
out of this war. Actually, Tommy and 
Tuppence and the reader all have a good 
deal of fun tracking down German spies. 





























Dr. Harry F. Ward ends a quarter century at Union Theological 
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25 Years of ‘Social Gospel’. 
Prof. Ward of Union Retires 








One of the pinkest of all politically pink 
clergymen, Dr. Harry F. Ward will hau| 


down the curtain on an important phay § 


of his career next week. Diminutive, bushy. 
browed, and mild-mannered, he will retire 
at 67 as professor of Christian ethics a} 
Union Theological Seminary of New York 
where for 25 years he has been a popular 
apostle of the “social gospel.” 

This Union post represents just half the 
time Dr. Ward has spent in America. He 
had been reared in London, too poor there 
to hope for an education. At 17, eyeing 
the ministry as a vocation, he had de- 
livered a “trial sermon” before a panel of 
three Wesleyan judges and was pr. 
nounced a natural preacher. But 50 years 
ago young Ward migrated to Salt Lake 
City, then worked at odd jobs for two 
years, studied at the University of South- 
ern California, Northwestern, and Har. 
vard, and settled in Chicago as a Meth. 
odist minister. Before long it became ap. 
parent he was a political and theological 
southpaw: when he spoke at a strike- 
victory celebration in 1902 by anthracite 
coal miners, other churchmen denounced 
him for preaching politics instead of per- 
sonal salvation. 

But Dr. Ward later rode the tide of the 
social-gospel movement to a professorship 
at Boston University’s School of Theology 
and, in 1916, to liberal Union. He had al- 
ready organized the Methodist Federation 
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Studebaker craftsmen average 44 years of age, 13 years 


on the job. B. W. Sorrell, pictured, grinds crankshafts. 


2412 miles per gallon on 
ordinary gasoline 
That’s the average made by 
Mr. J. D. Merritt, 1910 
Lilley Rd., Plymouth, Mich- 
igan in his Studebaker 
Champion on a trip from 
Cincinnati to Florida. Scores 
of thousands of delighted 
owners are getting more 
mileage per gallon of gaso- 
line in their Studebakers than 
in any other cars they’ve driven. 


Ye 


Many of the accepted features of. all modern motor cars are Studebaker 


criginations, devised by men such as engineers E. B. White and H. E. Churchill. 


How Studebaker stands guard 
over your hew-car money 


With engineering and craftsmanship that 


cut upkeep and boost trade-in value 


HEY’RE specializing in quality— 
and in quality only—in the great 
modernly equipped Studebaker plants. 
Day after day, week after week, bril- 
liant Studebaker engineers are con- 
tinually busy figuring out ways to give 
you better motoring performance at 
lower cost. 


Master craftsmen, the most select 











group of skilled veterans in the auto- 
motive world, are vigilantly on the 
job at every step in the construction of 
every Studebaker. 


For top value now—and top value 
years from now—see your local Stude- 
baker dealer and get the utmost in 
every way for your new-car money. 


Thanks to Studebaker’s relentless 
laboratory and proving 
ground tests, every Stude- 
baker Champion, Command- 
er and President—every low- 
cost Studebaker truck — has 
thoroughly proved its quality. 


PRICES BEGIN AT 


‘110= 


CHAMPION . .$710 and up 
COMMANDER .$990 and up 
PRESIDENT .. $1140 and up 


These are delivered prices at factory, South 
Bend, indiana, as of June 16, 1941—subject to 
change without not ice— Federal tax included. 


C.1.T. payment terms, if you wish. 


Pictured: Skyway Series President Land Cruiser, $1260, delivered at factory — De luxe equipment 
throughout — white sidewall tires. rear wheel shields, fender lamps, a large choice of distinctive body finishes. 
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for Social Service, which he still heads and 
through which a few years ago he branded 
the Pope a Fascist. He led the American 
Civil Liberties Union from 1920 to 1940, 
quitting when he decided the ACLU had 
betrayed its own ideals by barring Com- 
munists. He also served as chairman of 
the much-condemned American League for 
Peace and Democracy until it collapsed 
last year under the shock of the Nazi- 
Soviet pact, which Dr. Ward considered 
a perfectly proper document for the 
US.S.R. to sign in its own defense. But 
he’s Socialist, not Communist, for he balks 
at the Marxist doctrines of materialism 
and revolution. As for his native England, 
he likes the country but not the “im- 
perialist” government. ~ 

The father of three, and a resident of 
Palisade, N.J., across the Hudson from 
Manhattan, Dr. Ward now plans to rest 
for a while at his cabin in Western Ontario, 
then go on with his prolific writing and 
speechmaking. 





Selection of Spanish Bishops 


A long but friendly wrangle between the 
Roman Catholic Church and the Spain of 
Franco finally ended last week. In Ma- 
drid was published the text of an agreement, 
signed by Foreign Minister Ramon Serrano 
Sufier and Papal Nuncio Gaetano Cicog- 
nani, that settled the ticklish question: 
should Franco or Pope Pius apr sint Span- 
ish bishops? The answer was: both. 

The pact provided that the Spanish Gov- 
ernment might nominate six candidates for 
any vacant see. The Vatican then may ap- 
prove three of the six, leaving the final 
choice to Franco. But the church may also 
reject all six and propose new names, and 
if Spain in turn spurns these on grounds 
of “general political policy” the issue will 
go into negotiation. 

No matter how the agreement eventual- 
ly works out, it certainly gives the Pope 
more say in the matter than he had under 
the Spanish monarchy, when His Catholic 
Majesty appointed all bishops. 





Schoolmarm in Theology 


Theology, both by tradition and preju- 
dice, is a profession cool to women. Female 
preachers are scarce; female teachers of 
men preachers, even scarcer. But this 
week, fully endorsed by the trustees and 
faculty of the Episcopal Theological School 
of Cambridge, Mass., a woman prepared to 
invade this male stronghold with Dean 
Angus Dun’s announcement that Adelaide 
Teague Case, 54-year-old education pro- 
fessor at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, next fall would join Episcopal’s 
staff as professor of religious education. 

Dr. Case, who once compared religion to 
a deserted house and condemns the pres- 
ent-day lack of “spiritual poise,” has de- 
voted four books and 22 years at Columbia 














University to doing something about it. 
An expert on religious educational pro- 
grams for children, she has made surveys 
indicating that children are incredibly 
biased in their religious prejudices, glorify 
anything connected with war, and are 
bored by peace agencies. Currently she is 
preparing a textbook for youngsters called 
“Belonging to the Church.” At Episcopal 
Theological School, where a special gift 
made possible her appointment, Dr. Case 
will teach future ministers the importance 
of children to the church and advise them 
in their work as church-school teachers. 





From Business to Pulpit 


After Laurance Irving Neale, vice presi- 
dent of the Atlantic Gypsum Products 
Co., retired from the business world five 
years ago when his company merged with 
the National Gypsum Co., he devoted his 
time to his main interest in life—the Uni- 
tarian Church of All Souls in New York 
City. 

Last December, the late Rev. Dr. Minot 
Simons, minister since 1923, became ill, 
and Neale, a Harvard graduate and four- 
time member of the board of trustees of 
the church, stepped into the breach by 
serving as minister. 

Last week, to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of Dr. Simons May 25, the 
Church of All Souls ordained and installed 
the 55-year-old ex-businessman as associ- 
ate and acting pastor, thereby living up 
to the Unitarian record as one of the least 
sacerdotal of all denominations. 
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A Young Maestro From Harlem 
Conducts NBC Symphony at 96 


Several Negro composers, notably the 
Englishman Coleridge Taylor and _ the 
Mississippi-bora William Grant Still, haye 
conducted major orchestras in guest per. 
formances of their own work, but a Negro 
conductor who does not compose has 4 
tougher row to hoe. Last week one such, 
Dean Dixon, a Harlem-born graduate of 
the Juilliard School of Music in Manhat. 
tan, became the first Negro to conduct the 
NBC Symphony, streamlined for summer 
but substantially the same orchestra which 
the network organized for Toscanini four 
summers ago. 

At 26, Dixon, who directs the symphony 
again Saturday at 9:30 p.m. EDST, over 
the NBC Blue network, is also the young. 
est maestro ever to conduct the orchestra, 
A decade ago he began conducting in a 
Harlem basement; his baton was a pencil 
and his orchestra two players. After high- 
school graduation he entered the Juilliard 
School with his eye on a concert violinist’s 
career, but after six months switched his 
course of study to public-school service, 
planning to teach. Now he gives free classes 
in music appreciation for both white and 
colored children, runs his own amateur 
symphony, composed of 70 enthusiasts who 
range in age from 12 to 72, and directs 
the three-year-old 35-piece New York 
Chamber Orchestra which made its Town 





































Newsweek by Pat Terry 


Man with a baton: Dean Dixon, first Negro to conduct the NBC Symphony 
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TYPICAL of many Burroughs 
developments is this statistical- 
accounting machine that saves 
hours in getting vital figures. 




























Control Figures 
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“| TODAYS BURROUGHS | "ct ce vite! 


rs to Production 


York 
om MACHINES 
MANAGEMENT FIGURES— 


: provide co ntrol tiqu res ta ster Vital figure-facts, statistics and 


reports that permit quick de- 
cisions, quick action. 


New Burroughs machines and features provide every 


type of record and figure control in less time, with MATERIAL CONTROL— 
Records that control the flow 


of materials to scheduled rate 
of output—furnish up-to-the- 
minute statistics and reports. 


less effort, at less cost. 


To help your business benefit by these developments, 
Burroughs representatives offer their experience and 
technical knowledge of the most modern machines, LABOR ACCOUNTING— 


applications and procedures. Telephone your local Earnings calculations, wage 
accruals and payroll records 


Burroughs office. There is no obligation on your part. 
that insure proper payment of 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. personnel— provide adequate 


Todays | 
Bu 


statistics and reports. 





COST RECORDS— 





Cost-to-date figures — available 
every day—that provide ex- 

| of 1 @) u tee, penseand production controls 
and statistics for review. 


DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME » WITH LESS EFFORT + AT LESS COST 
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Hall debut last April to the tune of much 
critical applause. 

The quiet, conscientious bachelor, who 
uses a score because he thinks it’s a waste 
of energy to memorize all the compositions 
a modern-minded maestro should have in 
his repertory, is also taking his Ph.D. in 
music at Columbia. His favorite composers 
are Brahms, Beethoven, and Richard 
Strauss; he’s not at all interested in Negro 
jazz. “It’s hard to retain the necessary 
classical sensitivity,” he says, “and culti- 
vate an enthusiasm for boogie-woogie.” 





From a Circus to Don Juan 


The Rebin Hood Dell summer concerts 
under the stars in Philadelphia usually 
open with a bang. To match last year’s 
start, when a real cannon was fired in the 
Tchaikovsky 1812 Overture (NEWSWEEK, 
June 10, 1940), Dell President Samuel B. 
Rosenbaum this year arranged with the 
Philadelphia Zoo and private collectors to 
“illustrate” one of the most popular pieces 
of symphonic program music ever com- 
posed: Camille Saint-Saens’ “Carnival of 
Animals,” which musically not only de- 
scribes a lion, tortoises, elephants, and a 
kangaroo but also depicts cocks and hens, 
a cuckoo, a swan, fossils, and two pianists. 

These were to parade across the stage 
during the music. But Eugene Ormandy, 
Philadelphia Orchestra conductor, refused 
to conduct if the zoological plan were ex- 
ecuted, and Richard Strauss’ tone poem 
“Don Juan” was substituted. Then Or- 
mandy (1) was photographed with Rosen- 
baum at the zoo to demonstrate that he has 
no personal grudge against animals, and 
(2) promised to illustrate the Strauss mu- 
sic with 90 real-live Don Juans—the men 
in the Dell orchestra. He did. 
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New Deal for Met Paintings 


The American art world hasn’t yet 
stopped talking about what it refers to 
simply as “the opening”: the dedication 
March 17 of the Mellon-endowed National 
Gallery of Art in Washington. Because it 
is the last word in equipment, lighting, and 
installation and has from the first at- 
tracted a staggering daily average at- 
tendance of 9,000 that soars to 12,000 
every Sunday, the new $15,000,000 art 
center has given other museums food for 
thought. 

None has more to think about than the 
nation’s biggest and, in many respects, 
best gallery: the mammoth Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York, which in 
1940 attracted 886,771 visitors. A month 
after the Washington opening, the Met 
finally began to recondition its principal 
painting galleries. Now the old _prac- 
tice of hanging pictures two and three 
deep is gone; so is the uniform wall color, 
“Metropolitan drab,” «a tan which showed 
dirt like a white fur rug. 

The less important third of the four- 
teenth-, fifteenth-, and sixteenth-century 
Italian pictures have been banished to the 
study room; the remaining paintings have 
been rehung in chronological sequence. 
After years in the Museum’s vaults, five 
Dutch pictures have been “rediscovered” 
and placed alongside more familiar paint- 
ings on rose-brown walls. Spanish paint- 
ings now have rose-colored backgrounds, 
the English are hung on blue-green walls, 
and eighteenth-century Italian works, new- 
est cult of sophisticates, stand out against 
pale green. Although a color which would 
look well with all pictures doesn’t exist, 
it’s probably safe to say that the Metro- 
politan’s art never looked better than it 
does now. 


“Ballad for Americans’ in dance form: history is acted out in pantomime and steps on the green in Dayton 





By last week workmen and painters ha¢ 
finished thirteen galleries and were work. 
ing on the remaining eleven, including th. 
French and American rooms. The Me 
hopes to complete the changes by the end 
of July. 




































American Salute From Dayton 


That musical testament of faith jy 
America, past and present, known as the 
“Ballad for Americans” had a special per. 
formance last week in Dayton, Ohio, as , 
feature of the huge Dayton-Miami Valley 
Centennial celebration. While a Negro 
choir, which sang the work with Pay! 
Robeson earlier this season, sang John 
Latouche’s stirring words under the diree. 
tion of Charles Higgins, a corps of 21 wom. 
en dancers ranging in age from 7 to 33 
acted them out, partly in pantomime, part- 
ly in the sweeping, decisive steps of the 
modern dance, on the grass against a huge 
red-white-and-blue-lit backdrop. The out- 
door rendition of the miniature musical of 
American history drew an audience of 
more than 5,000 enthusiastic spectators. 

The troupe is headed by Josephine 
Schwarz, who was born in Dayton 33 
years ago a block and a half from her pres- 
ent studio. Miss Schwarz studied in Chi- 
cago with Adolph Bohm and made her 
debut at 17 with the Ravinia Opera Bal- 
let, where she appeared for three seasons. 
After two years’ study in Europe and four 
at the Doris Humphrey-Charles Weidman 
studio in New York, where she also ap- 
peared in the Broadway success “Life Be- 
gins at 8:40,” she returned to Dayton and 
three years ago organized an experimental 
group for young dancers. Last week 
marked the third performance of Miss 
Schwarz’s third production for the group, 
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| ee the furnace goes the red 
earth of Minnesota; the 
white stone of Pennsylvania; 
the black rock of West Virginia. 
Out of it emerges another grim 
guardian of our cherished 
liberty. Meanwhile the instru- 
ments that will control its fire 
are being fashioned in Brook- 
lyn, from metals alloyed in 
Connecticut of Arizona copper, 
Oklahoma zinc and aluminum 
made in Tennessee from Ark- 
ansas bauxite. 


When you start tracing back 
the elements that go to make 
up our armor of defense, you 
find the trail divides again and 
again. It will lead you back to 
every state — yes, almost to 
every county. Each makes its 
contribution. Each does the 
thing it does best. 











And bringing all these elements 
together — weaving them into a 
coordinated program of defense 
— you'll find the railroads — the 
only form of transportation that 
can do this job. 


The railroads— moving goods 
so economically that bulky ores 
can be shipped half way across 
the continent for refining. Oper- 
ating so swiftly, so dependably 
that it is now common manu- 
facturing practice to fabricate 
parts in widely separated plants 
and bring them together by rail 
at a common final assembly line. 





IT MUST MOVE BY RAIL 


Latest estimates are that the steel in- 
dustry will produce over 87,500,000 
tons of steel in 1941. To make this the 
mills will need: 


2,430,000 carloads of iron ore 
650,000 carloads of limestone 
1,725,000 carloads of coke 
450,000 carloads of manganese, 
chromite and other special ores 
and miscellaneous materials. 


And after all these materials have been 
converted into steel, the railroads will 
handle it all again, perhaps several 
times, in various stages of manufacture 
—a job that only railroads could do. 
The steel business couldn’t get along 
without railroads any longer than rail- 
roads could get along without steel. 
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BIG TRAVEL BARGAIN—$90 coach fare, $135 Pullman ($45 extra for one or two pas- 
sengers in a lower berth) for Grand Circle Tours of U. S. Ask your local ticket agent. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS wasnincton, p. c. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


boomer 








As extinct as the monogrammed shaving 
mug and the hand-cranked touring car 
is the “boomer” reporter of oldtime jour- 
nalism, who thought he was going stale 
if he stayed on one job more than six 
months. 


But in editorial rooms from El Paso to 
Minneapolis—via Kansas City, Port- 
land, Seattle, Butte and way points—the 
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Tuomas J. Dito: 
—the roaringest boomer... 


greenest cub is familiar with the legend 
of Thomas J. (he thinks it stands for Jo- 
seph) Dillon, the hell-roaringest boomer 
of them all. 


Years ago “Tom” quit pitching editors 
into wastebaskets, settled down to a man- 
aging editor’s desk on the old Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer. 


Today, “Tom” Dillon does his booming 
on the editorial page of The Minneapolis 
Tribune, now published with The Min- 
neapolis Star Journal and the combined 
Minneapolis Sunday Tribune and Star 
Journal to give Minneapolis and the 
Northwest the best morning, evening 
and Sunday newspaper service in their 
history. 

“Tom” has been editor-in-chief of The 
Minneapolis Tribune for 21 years. At 63 
he is the personification of courteous ur- 
banity, and-white are the crest and the 
bushy brows of his ruddy Irish face. But 
time has only tempered the cutting edge 
of his trenchant typewriter, and has 
quenched none of his Wattersonian fire. 
Whether to praise or cuss, the Shavian 
flavor of “what Tom Dillon said this 
morning” makes luncheon conversation 
over many a table. 

His personality is one in a thousand — 
and one OF the more than a thousand 
which have been blended to make The 
Minneapolis Tribune in the morning, The 
Minneapolis Star Journal in the evening, 
and the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune 
and Star Journal one of the outstanding 
newspaper institutions of the nation. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
w EVENING STAR JOURNAL 
*& MORNING TRIBUNE 





* SUNDAY TRIBUNE 


STAR JOURNAL 





MINNEAPOLIS STAR JOURNAL AND TRIBUNE CO., JOHN COWLES, PRESIDENT 
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Newsweek by Pat Terry 


Helen Hiett, Headliner 


which includes ten professionally trained 
dancers and ten children aged 7 to 10 who 
are also her pupils. 

Like Martha Graham’s “Letter to the 
World” which is danced to spoken excerpts 
from the poems of Emily Dickinson, the 
dance version of the “Ballad” enjoys a dis- 
tinction which rarely characterizes modern 
dance numbers: it’s perfectly intelligible. 





RECORD WEEK 


Four of the more than 1,400 composi- 
tions by the amazingly prolific Heitor -Vil- 
la-Lobos, the ranking composer of Brazil, 
make their appearance in a Victor album 
(five 12-inch records, $5.50) as a FestivaL 
of Brazin1an Music. Drawn from a series 
of Brazilian programs -presented last fall 
at the Museum of Modern Art (News- 
WEEK, Oct. 28, 1940), the album, like the 
museum’s festival, stars the svelte singer 
Elsie Houston. Her “Cancao de Carreiro” 
(Song of the Wagoner) is superb. This is 
the second Modern Museum music festival 
to be commemorated on records; the other 
was “A Program of Mexican Music” re- 
corded by Columbia (Newsweek, Oct. 
14, 1940). 

For her debut as a Columbia artist, the 
soprano Lotte Lehmann has selected A 
BrauMs Recirau. Its ten songs are sung 
with the musicianship that has made Mme. 
Lehmann one of the most distinguished 
lieder singers of our day. Paul Ulanowsky 
is at the piano (two 10-inch and two 12- 
inch records in album $4). 

The 30-year-old Vienna-born pianist 
Robert Goldsand makes his record debut 
with a Decca album of six favorite CHopin 
Watrzes (three 10-inch records in album 
$2.75) . Three of them are familiar to bal- 
letomanes in “Les Sylphides”; all are 
among the most popular of the great Pole’s 
169 piano compositions. 









FOURTH ESTATE 





Feminine First in Headlines 


Since Gibraltar is the symbolic contro] of 
the Western Mediterranean, Britain care. 
fully guards that intricate defense sys. 
tem from prying eyes. But last September. 
when all news correspondents were barred 
from the Rock, Helen Hiett, a 27-year-old 
blond-haired European war reporter fo; 
the National Broadcasting Co., managed 
to bluff her way inside, witness a thrilling 
three-day-long Axis air attack, and sub. 
sequently broadcast an exclusive account 
of her experience from Madrid. 

To crash Gibraltar’s gates, the Illinois. 
born youthful correspondent joined 
chorus-girl troupe en route from England 
to entertain the British garrison. With only 
five days of dance rehearsals, Miss Hiett 
was admitted to the forbidden fortress to 
join the chorine line. And her radioed 
account of the Axis air siege made front 
pages of newspapers throughout the 
United States. 

Last week the same Miss Hiett crashed 
a second party. In praise of her reportorial 
enterprise, she was named the first woman 
ever to be awarded a silver medallion by 
the National Headliners Club, an organi- 
zation of working newspapermen formed 
to bestow honors on contemporaries for 
journalistic achievement. Holding its 


eighth annual frolic in Atlantic City, N.J. 


this week end, the club also will award 
medallions to twelve men, a weekly news. 
paper, and a newsreel company. The pres- 
entation ceremony, highlight of a Satur- 
day-evening banquet of 200 newspaper- 
men, will be broadcast over the NBC Blue 
network. 

In addition to Miss Hiett, the 1941 win- 
ners were: 

In the news and feature field—Larry 
Allen of The Associated Press “for his 
spot news coverage of the Mediterranean 
sea battles”; Jan H. Yindrich of the 
United Press “for his exclusive coverage 
of the siege of Tobruk”; Kenneth Downs 
of the International News Service for a 
series of articles on occupied and unoccu- 
pied France; M. Jay Racusin of The New 
York Herald Tribune for his enterprising 
stories on the activities of Dr. Gerhard 
Alois Westrick, the Nazi agent; Lyle C. 
Wilson, UP’s Washington manager, for his 
running story of the selective-service regis- 
tration last October; Frank I. Weller of 
the AP for his “consistently outstanding 
feature stories”; Ed. E. Herwig of The 
Easton (Pa.) Express for “outstanding 
public service in his series on local in- 
dustries”; The Williamsport (Pa.) Grit for 
“its unique achievement in the community 
newspaper field.” 

In the picture category—Max Haas of 
the European Picture Service for his spot 
news pictures of a New York holdup mur 
der; Myron E. Scott of The Dayton 
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(Ohio) Daily News for a pictorial series 
on robins; Charles H. Sykes of The Phila- 
delphia Evening Public Ledger “for con- 
sistently high quality of craftsmanship of 
his cartoons”; B. D. Elliott and T. Harbine 
Monroe for their Universal News pictures 
of the Tacoma Narrows Bridge collapse, 
and Fox Movietone News for its shots on 
the defeat of the French Fleet at the Bat- 
tle of Oran. 





Wounded War Newsmen 


Despite the bombings far from the bat- 
tle fronts and the swift-moving deadliness 
of modern warfare, there have been sur- 
prisingly few American war correspond- 
ents on the casualty lists of the 22-month- 
old European conflict. Only two reporters 
have lost their lives: Webb Miller, the 
United Press veteran who fell off a moving 
train in blacked-out London (Newsweek, 
May 20, 1940) and Ralph Barnes, The 
New York Herald Tribune correspondent 
who was killed in the crash of a British 
Blenheim bomber in Yugoslavia (News- 
week, Dec. 2, 1940). 

Those wounded by bomb and _ bullet 
since war began include: Fred Bate of the 
National Broadcasting Co., whose activi- 
ties in London were interrupted for three 
weeks by injuries from a land-mine explo- 
sion; James Minifie, London bureau chief 
of The Herald Tribune, who lost an eye 
in an air raid; Leigh White of the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System and Robert St. 
John of The Associated Press, who re- 


ceived machine-gun wounds in the legs 


when Nazi planes strafed a troop train in 
Greece (NEwswEEK, May 12), and James 
Aldridge, Australian-born reporter for 
the North American Newspaper Alliance, 
who was recently injured on the Palestine- 
Lebanon border. 

Three of these newspapermen invalided 
in the line of duty headed for or arrived 
home last week. Aldridge, suffering acute- 
lv from a badly battered back, was bun- 
dled aboard a British plane by military 
authorities in Cairo to be flown to Sydney. 
He had been on the firing lines since Sep- 
tember 1939. 

St. John, a 41-year-old Chicagoan, was 

anxiously awaiting steamer passage to 
America in Cape Town. But he ignored 
his wounded leg and temporarily went 
back to work last week to interview the 
35 survivors of the torpedoed Robin Moor. 
White, shot at the same time as St. John, 
is still in an Athens hospital. 
The injured Minifie arrived in New 
York aboard the Dixie Clipper from Lis- 
bon to begin a six-month sick leave. The 
English-born, Canadian-educated reporter, 
whose black-patched right eye reminds 
one of the late Floyd Gibbons, said he had 
just returned to the Savoy Hotel from 
work when a heavy explosive fell in the 
street. The window was shattered and 
splinters entered his eye. 








...and you, too, will save with 


DODGE A¢&2/TRUCKS 


THE RIGHT TRUCK FOR. EVERY JOB./ 





@ Good trucks ... good management .. . good results! 


For Tyler, Texas, Dodge Job-Rated trucks have produced 
money-saving results . . . results for taxpayers! 


Cost records, carefully compiled under the supervision of 
City Manager G. D. Fairtrace, cover over a half-million miles 
of Dodge truck operation in this progressive American city. 
Look at these per-mile operating facts ... a 3-year record: 


Operating Costs Depreciation Total Cost 


Per Mile* Per Mile Per Mile 
8— %-ton trucks .0167 0115 .0282 
19—114-ton and 2-ton trucks .0224 .0189 .0413 


*Includes gas, oil, grease, antifreese, tires, repairs and supplies. 


That’s economy worth looking at on any hauling job. And 
you, too, can have such economy with a truck that fits your 
job ...a Dodge Job-Rated truck. 


See your Dodge dealer for a better truck and a better “deal” 
. . - with easy budget terms and liberal trade allowance. 


DODGE DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


BECAUSE OF 
CHRYSLER 
CORPORATION 
ENGINEERING 


DEPEND ON DODGE *44-2%.%ea TRUCKS 


fot -Raled MEANS: A TRUCK THAT FITS YOUR J08 












































"BETTER TIMES 
KARLY TIMES” 
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It’s easy to make 
every good time a 
“better time”’! Call 
for Early Times— 
the naturally mild 
whisky that made 
Kentucky whiskies 
\ famous! Try it. 
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New Voices of the Ring 


Billy Conn, the Pittsburgh pugilist, was 
not the only man who got a “golden 
chance” at opportunity on New York’s 
Polo Grounds one night last week. The 
other man was Don Dunphy, obscure 
sportscaster, who did the blow-by-blow 
announcing over the air. Unlike Conn (see 
page 42) , he succeeded in his stint. 

Dunphy, a slight, sandy-haired native 
New Yorker who is only 32, was picked by 
the Gillette Safety Razor Co., new sponsor 
of the big-time boxing broadcasts, and 
MBS as their action announcer, along with 
Bill Corum, New York Journal-American 
sports writer, who was chosen for the less 
difficult job of between-rounds commenta- 
tor. Dunphy replaced Sam Taub, . and 
Corum supplanted Bill Stern, NBC-Adam 
Hat broadcast team which was not taken 
over when Mutual and Gillette grabbed off 
the Twentieth Century Sporting Club 
fights (Newsweek, March 31). 

A graduate of Manhattan College, where 
he was a track star, Dunphy worked for a 
while on the old New York World. He got 
his start in radio in 1933 at WBNX, Bronx 
station, and in 1934 joined WINS, Man- 
hattan Hearst station, where he is cur- 
rently chief sportscaster. His ring broad- 
casting had been limited to thirteen bouts 
last summer over WINS from small 
Queensboro Stadium. 

Picked from a list of 60 men, of whom 
30 contested for the trying job, Dunphy 
promptly vindicated the sponsor’s judg- 
ment of his broadcast prowess in the 
Louis-Conn go. His rapid-fire delivery, vi- 
brant voice, and vivid style of emphasiz- 
ing only the important punches thrilled 
millions who heard the broadcast over 164 

























Radio’s new fight-reporting team of Bill Corum and Don Dunphy 
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stations in the United States, 26 in Cano. 
da, and many others in Latin America, |, 
was boxing broadcasting’s biggest | ookup, 

As was to be expected, Corum, an jj 
hand at sportscasting turned in a top job, 
Corum, who got his real start in spor 
writing when Arthur Brisbane hired hin 
after reading an unsigned story of his jy 
The New York Times, did a thirteen-wee} 
football series in 1939 for WOR and ha 
appeared several times as guest on sports 
casts. 
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First Staticless Network 


From a “clothesline” antenna and tyy 
studios opened in 1922 in the Shepard 
Stores, founded by his grandfather in Bos. 
ton at the close of the Civil War, Johy 
Shepard III built the Yankee and Colp. 
nial Networks, which today are manned 
by 800 persons and serve 6,000,000 New 
Englanders. In the process, the short, dap. 
per Bostonian has taken many pioneering 
steps. 

In recent years, Shepard has turned 
from the crowded standard long-wave 
band to the new staticless system of 
broadcasting called frequency modulation, 
which uses ultra short waves. Again a pio 
neer, he built two big FM stations, one 
the 50,000-watt W43B, at Paxton, Mass. 
which is the nation’s most powerful FM 
station, and the other, W39B, atop Mount 
Washington, which is the nation’s highest 
FM plant. 

Last April, as these and other stations 
grew, Shepard helped to organize the 
American Network, Inc., first FM chain, 
Last week, the new network and Shep 
ard’s two stations figured in more radio 
firsts: the first FM program over more 
than one station, first FM daily broadcast 
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Cana. gor seven days a week, first FM commercial 


rica, [pprogram for New England, and first FM 
ookup ommercial newscast. The program, a 
‘Bocony-Vacuum newscast, originated in 














oP wo Boston, Where it was relayed by ultra 
sports hort waves to Paxton and from there 
5 . 7 
d himfpicked up directly by Mount W ashington. 
his inghis station, perched on the highest peak 
n-weekjgn the Northeastern United States, broad- 
nd hafeast the program to an area of 31,000 
sports. pequare miles. A unique plant, it is housed 
n a building with heavy outer walls of 
ine planking, fiber board, steel, and brick 
» withstand 150-mile gales. 
1d two 
i MOVIES 
in Bos. _ 
, br Benchley in Disneyland: 
O10- 
ianned $Flesh-and-Blood Tour of Studio 
“ pe Bares Pen-and-Ink Technique 
ieering® Movie-goers who would like to wander 
hrough Walt Disney’s new studio in Bur- 
turned yank and watch the amazingly complicated 
Z-waveMtechnique of the animated film will have 
em offMittle fault to find with RKO-Radio’s Tue 
lation, BRetecraANt Dracon. But even the master’s 
a pi Mvarmest admirers will have to admit that 
8, Ole Hn the matter of imagination and over-all 
Mass, enchantment, his fourth feature-length of- 
ll FM@fering is distinctly sub-Disney. 
Mount What this rather novel juxtaposition of 
iighest HAfesh-and-blood and pen-and-ink characters 
_ adds up to is a personally conducted tour 
ations Hof the Disney plant, varied at intervals 
° the with capsule previews of Disney features 
chain. o come, such as “Dumbo” and “Bambi,” 
Shep- Mand three short subjects, the longest of 


radiofhich is the title piece. The regulation 
more 


adcast 


Hollywood camera invades the dominion 
of the multiplane camera when Robert 
Benchley, egged on by his wife, visits the 
studio with the idea of persuading Disney 
to film Kenneth Grahame’s short story 
“The Reluctant Dragon.” 

Chaperoned down the studio’s handsome 
avenues by an office boy spouting statis- 
ties, the Reluctant Benchley gets cold feet, 
escapes, and bumbles and barges with 
characteristic Benchley sheepishness from 
one department to another. On a sound- 
effects stage; for instance, he is amazed to 
hear Clarence Nash and Florence Gill vo- 
calizing with the strident larynxes of Don- 
ald Duck and Clara Cluck and is startled 
by the Sonovox effects for Casey Jr., a 
precocious locomotive that will play a 
featured role in “Dumbo.” 

All in all, as Benchley did, the paying 
customer will get a rough, not-very-tech- 
nical exposition of the various steps in the 
production of a Disney film. For the 
shorts: Goofy and his illustrated treatise, 
‘How to Ride a Horse,” is amusing in the 
soundest Disney tradition; “Baby Weems,” 
4 New creation, is an ingratiating newcom- 
et to the Mickey Mouse campus. Both 
shorts are cleverly worked into the con- 
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Yes, this great ALL-WEATHER FLEET 


HG 


offers more than Certainty! 


Of course, the great rank and file of 
business men and women take the 
Pennsylvania’s All-Weather Fleet— 
first, last and always—because of its 
365-day dependability. 

But what a blessing it is when summer 
really “turns on the heat”! You relax in 
modern air-conditioned Pullman 
Lounges possessing every up-to-the- 
minute appointment—divans, murals, 
mirrors, in beverage bars. You dine 
in an invigorating atmosphere that gives 
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facilities. The cost 2 Surprisingly low! 
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Get a good night’s sleep! No tossing, perspiring 
because of the heat. You regulate your own 
temperature in your private room. Hotel-like 
in its completeness, even to individual toilet 


zest to your appetite. You sleep on a 
real bed in a private room at a temper- 
ature which you determine yourself. If 
you have work to do, fine! Do it in 
coolness and quiet. 

Six types of private rooms to choose 
from—Roomettes, Duplex Rooms, Bed- 
rooms, Compartments, Drawing Rooms, 
Master Rooms. Also Section Sleepers. 
And almost all trains of the fleet carry 
modern reclining-seat coaches. The cost 
is small—because fares are SO LOW! 
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ks BROADWAY LIMITED 


(16-hour All-Room Train) 

| New Yorke Philadelphiae Chicago 
; THE GENERAL 

x NewYorkePhiladelphia*Chicago 
5 “SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS” 

4 New Yorke PhiladelphiaeSt. Louis 
Washington Baltimoree St. Louis 
LIBERTY LIMITED 
Washington Baltimore « Chicago 


THE PITTSBURGHER 
(All-Room Train) 
New Yorke Pittsburgh 
THE GOLDEN TRIANGLE 
PittsburgheChicago 







And daily trains serving 
Pittsburgh, Columbus, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Detroit and other cities. 


SHORTEST EAST WEST ROUTE 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
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THE ONLY PORTABLE Wau 
RADIO GUARANTEED TO PLAY 
WHERE OTHER PORTABLES FAIL 


.»» OR YOUR MONEY BACK 
AT HOME OR AWAY, THE YEAR "ROUND COMPANION 


most remarkable invention . . . the Patented Movable 
Wavemagnet in this new portable radio which you can 
carry in one hand, self-powered with a light, one-piece bat- 
tery pack. Ordinarily it works without outside aerial, 
outside wires or ground. 


LISTEN WHILE YOU TRAVEL ..PLAY..OR WORK 
Take this wonder portable where ordinary portables will 
not work efficiently; in a train, airplane, bus, ship, auto 
or any windowed building where metal construction keeps 
out reception. The secret of why it works while others fail 
is in the Patented Movable Wavemagnet, exclusive with 
Zenith. Check up on your next train trip. See how many 
Zeniths are playing well... and how many other makes 
fail to do so. Your money back if Zenith fails. 
WORKS ON LIGHT SOCKET OR BATTERY 

If you want to save your battery, plug into any light 
socket ... 110 volt AC or DC. 

Earphones Solve Privacy Problems 
Storage space for earphones .. . (extra equipment) for 
use at ball games, fights, or while travelling; for privacy 
in reception without loudspeaker. Listen with superior 
Zentth earphones or Hushatone. A boon to the hard of 
hearing, too. 

Under No Other Name But Zenith. . . 

+ « . Can you obtain this radio or a portable that is, has, and does so 
sane meet Patented Wavemagnet—built-in yet movable—combina- 
tion battery and lighting current operation—loudspeaker and earphone 
reproduction—adjustable to varying conditions—reception at home or 
travelling. Don’t buy until you see and hear the Zenith Universal 
Portable at authorized Zenith Dealers everywhere. 
Deluxe Edition in genuine cowhide . . . priced slightly 

oe ; higher than reguiar airplane cloth cover. 


Regular edition in a choice 
of four attractive covers: 
1. Brown Airplane Fabric. 
2. Gray Airplane Fabric. 
3. ivory and Brown. 4. Alligator. 


























*Western prices slightly higher. 
AGAIN A YEAR AHEAD 


rox ose RAY DITO 


AMERICA'S OLDEST MANUFACTURER 
OF FINE RADIOS FOR THE HOME 
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Runyoniana: Binnie Barnes does a 


tinuity. With the title character, however, 
Disney is less fortunate. Grahame’s story 
is a quiet, literate satire about a little boy 
who understood dragons, a gallant St. 
George who vanquished them in mortal 
combat, and a gentle dragon who just 
didn’t believe in fighting, snorting smoke, 
or distressing lovely damsels. In the screen 
version the dragon is a pacifist of the lisp- 
and-swish variety, and the result is neither 
authentic Grahame nor Disney at his best. 





Bunions of ,Comedy 


Universal’s Ticut SHors would have 
been just another inoffensive B production 
if it weren’t based on a story by Damon 
Runyon, the Zane Grey of the Roaring 
Forties and the author of such popular 
screen stories as “Little Miss Marker” and 
“A Slight Case of Murder.” As it is, the 
present story is slight and overextended, 
but enough of Runyon’s special humor and 
salty characterization comes through to 
make for an amusing comedy. 

Runyon, who was born in Manhattan, 
Kan., thoroughly knows his Manhattan of 
New York and is the official biographer of 
the nocturnal and lesser-known celebrities 
of show business, the race track, and the 
underworld. In “Tight Shoes,” he collects 
a representative assortment of his peculiar- 
ly rugged individualists and, as usual, sees 
a few flaws in the best of them, and not 
such an awful lot of harm in the worst. 

A shady character, although he has the 
customary silver lining, is Speedy Miller, a 
bulky operator whose vanity prompts him 
to buy a pair of undersized shoes. At the 
race track with his boss’ bankroll, Speedy 
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campaign strip-tease in ‘Tight Shoe f ?*" 
translates his pedal agony into a diss 
trous hunch on Feet First, the losing hors 
and limps back to settle matters with th W 
° I 
innocent shoe clerk. The strange event sata 
arising from Speedy’s being irritated “mo ca 


than somewhat” aren’t always as spo w 
taneous as they might be, but at their bes 
Silay " prom 
are Runyon in good form. As Speedy, Br “ete 
derick Crawford gives one of the most per 
suasive performances of his career, at but 
Binnie Barnes is just right as his “swee 
99 ' appli 
pea” who worked her way from the tou , 
" : 7 Ebur 
West Side and burlesque to more refine’ 
and remunerative pastures of show busi Br 
ness. The rest of the characters are comg§ This 
petently portrayed, particularly the less ment 
and more authentically Runyon realists.§ lywo 
road 
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New Finale in Marxomania api 
. 1 WI 

A year ago the Marx Brothers decide 


i ing 
that the time had come to split up thel 


debu 


brother act and desert Hollywood for se, 
arate careers in newer pastures, but Metr 
Goldwyn-Mayer thought enough of the 
comedy “Go West” to bring them back {0 
one more try (Newsweek, Dec. 23, 194 
That try is called Tue Bie Store, and witl 
its current release Groucho, Harpo, an 


Chico have again served notice that it! 
their final joint screen appearance. For ‘ 

. . . ] 
Marx Brothers vehicle, this one 1s ol! 


moderately amusing; if it is in the natun 
of a farewell appearance, the boys mig! 
have left their friends something m0 
substantial to remember them by. 
This time Groucho elects to impersonal 
a private detective named Wolf J. Fly 
wheel, who is hired to protect the hal 
owner of a department store from a4 villain 
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ous manager, and manages to do so with 
the help of Chico, Harpo, Chico’s piano, 
Harpo’s harp, and the kitchen sink that 
the authors figuratively drag in whenever 
the going gets dull. 

That the plot is too inconsequential for 
words is demonstrated every time words 
substitute for gag and slapstick. It does 
serve, however, to get the brothers into a 
well-stocked department store and turn it 
over to them, lock, stock, and models, for 
the purposes of lunacy and general de- 
struction. For the most part the lunacy 
relies on the familiar symptoms of Marxo- 
mania, and several of the hilarious se- 
quences are in the best Marx manner. As 
so often in the past, Margaret Dumont, 
that gullible, dignified, and long-suffering 
matron, is a fine foil for Groucho’s glitter- 
ing leer and looping locomotion; in addi- 
tion, Tony Martin is co-starred to sing 
several songs pleasantly and supply an in- 
cidental romantic touch with Virginia 
Grey. Also occasionally involved are Doug- 
lass Dumbrille, Henry Armetta, and sev- 
eral dozen children who get inextricably 
mixed up in the store’s folding-bed de- 
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West Pornt Wipow (Paramount): An 
unpretentious romantic drama about an 
intern and a nurse whose marriage to a 
West Point cadet was annulled with the 
promise of remarriage after his graduation. 
\nne Shirley and Richard Carlson are 
thoroughly acceptable in the leading roles, 
but never inspiring. The same criticism 
applies to story and treatment. Maude 
Eburne, Richard Denning, Cecil Kellaway. 


Broapway Lixcitep (United Artists) : 
This artless hodge-podge about a senti- 
mental engineer, a baby, and assorted Hol- 
lywood folk aboard a Pennsylvania Rail- 
road streamliner is worth mentioning for 
only two reasons: it is the last of Hal 
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ENTER-OF-TOWN ARRIVAL 

is one of the advantages of 
Pullman travel. In most towns, 
you arrive just a few blocks from 
principal hotels and the hub of 
business activity. 


And you don’t have to “skimp” 


you to enjoy the thorough relaxa- 
tion that puts you in : top form”’ 
for the next day. 


The hotel-like comfort of Pull- 
man service and facilities is an- 
other adv antage you cannot enjoy 
elsewhere. It conserves your en- 


1a Roach s full-length features—from now on on baggage when you go Pullman. ergy, avoids mental strain, and 
decide he will produce “streamlined” features run- In addition to your hand luggage, _ that’s important these trying days. 
. lung from 40 to 60 minutes; it marks the you can take up to 150 pounds 7 ; . : a | 
ip thet debut of Mariorie Woodwort! ce ian is Meaiedaien dae For extra privacy, take a Single 
of Ms , r an ¢ ree e baggage car. yew. 
for se blond ar JOrie oodworth, an ample oe“e™ ™* Occupancy Section, Roomette or 
‘an has been ballyhooed as an- Pullman’s biggest advantage, of | Bedroom. The low costs of these 
of the other Jean Harlow and was recently re- course, is that it permits you to accommodations will be a pleas- 
wes ceived at Harvard with a salvo of fruit and get a good night’s sleep. Itenables —_ant_ surprise! 
= vegetables. The ballyhoo was as unjusti- 
190m ne 
"id wit fied as the reception. Victor McLaglen, 
Patsy Kelly, Zasu Pitts, Leonid Kinskey, 
D0, 0 Dennis O'Keef , : 
a Dennis -efe. 
jat it | BUSINESS TRAVEL ADVANTAGES 
or 4 'YDERG NK Ty. . _— . 
F | | NDERGROL ND (W arner Brothers) : Al- CENTER -OF-TOWN ARRIVAL SLEEP —in a real bed... A 
is OU though highly fanciful in plot and unre- saves time and trouble! _—_feel “tops” on arrival! 
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, lity, this anti-Nazi melodrama of an ehsdiaumanadtitede courtesy and efficiency 
g mM underground movement against Hitler in on Pullman if you like! LOOK WELL-GROOMED on {4 st 99 
ae Germany is developed with considerable RELIABILITY in meeting arrival, thanks to com- USS 
i. excitement and suspense, and climaxed me paar — fsa ng ‘ania : k 
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s Mi anita os i ae FAST, FREQUENT SCHEDULES. Rail - Pullman about money-saving, conven- 
against-brother theme. Philip Dorn, Kaa- is the country’s safest fast transportation! ient Pullman Grand CirclePlan 
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ren Verne, Jeffrey Lynn, Mona Maris, Mar- 
tin Kosleck. 














“He won't budge till we give him 
a Gin and Tonic!” 


The first Gin and Tonic 
tastes interesting. The sec- 
ond, intriguing. The third, 
delicious! Ask anyone 
who’s ever been East of 
Suez! Try it! 


HERE’S HOW -A jigger of 
gin in an 8-oz. glass, plenty 
of ice, fill with CANADA DRY 
QUININE WATER, add a thin 
slice of lemon or lime and 
serve. 


CANADA DRY 


Quinine Water 


(CARBONATED) 
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LISTEN TO “AHEAD OF 


THE HEADLINES” 
NEWSWEEK 
on the air every Thursday night 
10:30 E.D.T. 9:30 E.S.T. & C.D.T. 


8:30 C.S.T. 6:30 P.S.T. NBC Blue 
Network Stations. 



















eit 1 0 Senn, 
DEGREES COOLER 


The Park location of the 
St. Moritz makes it as 
much as 10 degrees cooler 
for summer visitors. An- 
other reason why you'll 
enjoy the continental lux- 
ury and service here. 


1000 rooms with bath and 
tradio—from $4 single, $6 dou- 
ble. Economical rates by the 
week or month. 


$T. MORITZ 


ON- THE - PARK 
50 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 


NEW YORK 


Direction: S. Gregory Taylor 
New York’s Truly 
Continental Hotel 
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Good Man in a Room 
by JOHN O'HARA 


By all means under the head of 
entertainment this week past come the 
performances of a guy named Joe. This 
Joe, whose name is Joe E. (for Ever- 
glades) Lewis, is one of the greatest en- 
tertainers in the business. The night 
after another Joe, surnamed Louis, sent 
Billy Conn to the floor and lined my 
pockets with moola, Joe E. Lewis 
opened at one of the Hollywood night 
clubs. It was the opening of the 
year. Name your celebrity, and he 
or she was there. I made the mistake 
of relying upon the maitre d’hdétel’s 
friendship and did not telephone for 
a reservation until 10 o’clock on open- 
ing night. 

Well, if that wasn’t one of the most 
pathetic instances of childlike faith. I 
deserved what I got, which was no ta- 
ble that night, and all next day the in- 
furiatingly patronizing reports of Joe’s 
opening-night success from 796 more 
persons than possibly could have been 


» crowded into Madison Square Garden. 


I, than whom there is no greater ad- 
mirer of Lewis: his work; I, a friend of 
Joe’s of many bottles’ experience, had to 
wait a whole day to catch him, and 
have to wait eight more hours before I 
can catch him again. 

Among night-club denizens there is a 
saying that so and so is “good in a 
room.” Whoever thought that up must 
have had Joe E. (for Everglades) Lewis 
in mind. It fits no one else quite so 
well. Sheila Barrett is good in a room. 
There apparently are some people who 
think Hildegarde is good in a room, al- 
though I am not one of them, any more 
than I think Dwight Fiske is good in a 
room. Clayton, Jackson, and Durante 
were good in a room. A girl named 
Jean Sargent used to be pretty good 
in a room. The idea, as you may 
have studied out for yourself, is 
that the peculiar talents of a certain 
performer make him good in a room, 
or night club, rather than on a stage, 
on the air, or on the screen. I fin- 
ally got tired of Jack White’s act, 
dating, I believe, back to the time a 
couple of years ago when he and Pat 
Harrington parted company and Pat 
decided to go on the stage. Pat is 
better in a room, although he’s no 
disgrace on the stage. 

Usually, but not always, the reason 
that a performer’s talents are suited to 
a room and not to the stage, screen, or 
radio, is that some of the songs and 


stories could not be done anywhere but 
in a night club. 

May I correct that slightly? May | 
just say that the sanctity of the home, 
the purity of our womanhood, the mor- 
als of our youth would be damaged be- 
yond repair if our home folks, our 
women, our little lads and little lasses, 
as Bert Lahr calls them, were to hear 
in a theater or on the radio the songs 
and stories that they go to night clubs 
to hear. It may be that some such ta- 
boo has affected the career of Joe Lewis, 
although I don’t see why. He has a new 
number called “Poor February,” for in- 
stance, which could not possibly offend 
the Epworth Sodality, although [ am 
reasonably sure that the Epworthies 
would offend Joe by not laughing. His 
story about his cousin who had a hot 
ferryboat could be told at a Holy Name 
breakfast, and he could sing “Sam You 
Made the Pants Too Long” at the 
whitest tied dinner of the B’nai B'rith. 
Joe occasionally does a turn in vaude- 
ville without being whisked away in the 
pie wagon, but he really belongs in a 
room, and I think I know why. I think 
that’s where he wants to be. 


Joe is a sun follower (and I hope 
that doesn’t come out sun flower, be- 
cause that he is not) . However, this sun 
worship must not deceive you. It is not 
the vitamin-giving rays, per se, that Joe 
cares about. I have a workable theory 
that Joe spends so much time getting 
tanned in order not to waste time mak- 
ing up for his work. Time wasted in 
putting on and taking off make-up is 
much more agreeably, although seldom 
more profitably, spent at the dice table. 
In six or seven minutes a really earnest 
devotee of roulette can get rid of a 
week’s salary, no matter how large, and 
that ain’t tin that Joe gets. 

At the spot where he now holds forth 
there is no gambling room, but I have 
been in attendance at several of Joe’s 
lectures elsewhere and at these places I 
have in mind I made the discovery that 
in a room not too far off the dance floor 
a gentleman could enjoy a little flurry 
at hazard. When Joe works at a spot 
where there is gambling it is very good 
business for the management to pay Joe 
a huge salary. 

It is good for Joe’s morale, and the 
money always comes back to the table 
before Tuesday. That keeps everybody 


happy. 
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SCIENCE 


Weather in 90-Day Doses: 
New Forecast Method Explained 
at Scientific Convention 














It is known that Nazi military leaders 
do not make final plans to attack until 


§ they receive the findings of expert weather 
forecasters. As a result no rains slowed 
" the German invaders in Poland, France, 
Sand the Low Countries. Foggy seas al- 
Slowed the first German troop transports 


to slip unnoticed into Norway, while later 
storms hampered movements of the Royal 
Navy. The science of meteorology, how- 
ever, is by no means a German monopoly, 
and heavy RAF raids as well as Luft- 
waffe onslaughts have long been planned 
in advance according to the prophecies of 
modern weather oracles. 

When the United States mobilizes its 
weather forecasters, one of the key men 
will undoubtedly be Dr. Irving P. Krick 
of the California Institute of Technology 
in Pasadena. Aside from teaching and re- 
search duties at the institute, the 34-year- 
old meteorologist runs a predicting serv- 


§ ice for Hollywood motion-picture studios 
S that need accurate forecasts to plan for 






outdoor sequences, Chicago grain specu- 
lators playing the wheat market, and foot- 
ball coaches who want to know what sort 
of weather their teams can expect next 


; week end. The Detroit Edison Co. pays 


several hundred dollars a month for tele- 
typed warnings from the coast which tell 


} when approaching ice or electrical storms 


that may damage power lines will require 
the readiness of repair crews. 

Between 1932 and 1939 Dr. Krick 
lengthened the range of his predictions 
from daily “tomorrow” forecasts to re- 
ports of next month’s storms and sunshine. 
Last week, at the Pasadena meeting of 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, the weather proph- 
et, whose forecasts the studios have found 
over a period of years better than 90 per 
cent accurate, outlined his latest method, 
appropriately called “streamline analysis,” 
which permits general bulletins three 
months in advance. 

The new technique would be impossible 
without daily weather-bureau announce- 
ments based on reports from 450 weather 
units, 5,000 individual observers, and 825 
airway stations. These groups chart tell- 
tale movements of high- and low-pressure 
areas that result when warm tropical air 
rises and flows like water toward the poles 
to meet great tongues of cold air. Also of 
importance are daily sounding-balloon re- 
ports of such factors as temperature and 
speed of vast air masses weighing millions 
of tons and moving as much as 15 miles 
above the earth. 

Each day more than 7,000 items of 
Weather information are painstakingly 
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Danger in the Air! 


War has its air hazards, but on the home front, too, there are air 
dangers — dangers from stuffiness, dust, fumes, excess heat — that dull 
minds, deaden effort, slow up production, increase costs— yet are 
easily eliminated by Sturtevant Ventilation. Simple, effective example 
of air protection is the Sturtevant Fan shown in the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company’s general office, Baltimore, Md.— one of many 
types of ventilating and air conditioning units and complete systems 
built by Sturtevant—world’s largest makers of air-handling equipment. 


“How Dry I Am!” 


Famous sulphanilamide is one 
of many chemicals dried in this 
32-tray Sturtevant Dryer — one 
of several installed in a prominent chemical 
manufacturing plant. Vital advantages over 
equipment previously used are: more uniform 
drying in all trays, large capacity—over 2,500 
Ibs. of material dried at one time in each unit 
—and a 50% reduction in drying time. 
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“Sucker-Upper!” 


Keeping large buildings and 
industrial plants clean is a tough 
job at best—a task that is greatly simplified, how- 
ever, by a modern, efficient Sturtevant Central 
Vacuum Cleaning System. Pictured is Sturtevant 
equipment in use at the Willard Storage Battery 
Co., plant, Cleveland, Ohio—one of many notable 
industrial plants, commercial buildings and insti- 
tutions in which Sturtevant Vacuum Cleaning 
Systems—portable or stationary—thoroughly and 
economically suck up dust and dirt from floors, 
walls, ceilings, and machinery. 
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Let Sturtevant 
Make Air Your Ally 


Whether your problem is one of drying, dust or 
fume removal, process air conditioning, venti- 
lating, heating, mechanical draft, vacuum clean- 
ing, or pneumatic conveying— Sturtevant can 
help you make air your Ally. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. Branches in 40 Cities 


B. F. Sturtevant Company of Canada, Limited 
Galt, Toronto, Montreal 
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Single from $7...For two m $1 
Meeting-rooms 
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Park Ave., 49th to 50th St., New York 


WARM COOL 








A gift card in your name will be sent a 
friend to start a NEWSWEEK gift sub- 
scription and be followed by 52 mews- 
crammed issues for the exciting year ahead. 
A full year’s subscription costs only $4.00. 
Orders may be sent directly to 
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ATTENTION! 
ITCHING SKIN 
SUFFERERS 


Don't give up! Try soothing Resinol 
for the itching, burning torment of 
eczema or local irritation. For 45 
years it has given comfort to many 
sufferers oad is ready to help you. 


Buy and try it today. For free sample write 












Resinol, W-4, Baltimore, 
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Los Angeles Times 


Weather seer: Dr. Irving P. Krick (right) and Army Air Corps students 


plotted on a map 8 square feet in area. 
After completion of the three-hour job, 
the filled-in map is analyzed, a forecast is 
made for next day, and the map is photo- 
graphed to postcard size and filed. Ac- 
cording to the scientist’s report, streamline 
analysis is based on special mathematical 
studies of past weather which reveal storm 
cycles and characteristic wanderings of 
“zones of interaction” where hot and cold 
air meet to produce the disturbances re- 
sponsible for the nation’s chief storms. 

Dr. Krick, a former concert pianist who 
deserted a musical career for that of a 
meteorologist during the depression, is ex- 
pected to blaze forecasting trails by his 
method. His particular value during the 
present unlimited emergency is indicated 
by the fact that he recently graduated 80 
men from a special national defense course 
in forecasting and trained a dozen picked 
Air Corps officers. A further nine-month 
emergency course for 120 men will start 
in July. 

The California Institute of Technology 
is a center of many preparedness activi- 
ties, and AAAS delegates mingled with 
hundreds of students taking courses in ex- 
plosives engineering, naval architecture, 
and aeronautics. A symbol of high-speed 
technical effort is the institute’s huge air- 
plane-testing wind tunnel which operates 
sixteen to eighteen hours a day. That 
health problems also demanded attention, 
however, was shown by the following pa- 


pers: 


Acne Stupy: About two months ago 
Dr. James B. Hamilton of the Yale Uni- 
versity School of Medicine presented evi- 
dence to show that sex-hormone changes 
during adolescence are one important fac- 
tor in acne (Newsweek, April 28). But 


diet is another well-known element, and 
Dr. W. D. Forbes, a San Francisco Ju. 
ior College chemist, reported interesting 
new work and a possible treatment based 
on this fact. A survey of the meals of 
many pimpled students led him to the 
conclusion that the skin disorder often r- 
sulted from eating too many fatty foods, 
especially milk, cream, and butter. He fur. 
ther speculated that fatty substances 
which pass from the intestines to the 
blood may produce acne. 

To check this theory he reduced fats in 
some students’ diets and then fed them 
large doses of a calcium-phosphate salt in 
the hope that it would serve the two-in- 
one function of supplying bone-building 
chemicals and combining with fats stil 
remaining in the diet to form an insoluble 
soapy material which couldn’t enter the 
circulation. Regular doses of the nonpoi- 
sonous substance exerted skin-clearing ef- 
fects on seventeen out of twenty persons 
in preliminary tests. 


Lemon Peets AND Bioop Pressure: 
More than three years ago the Hungarian 
Nobel Prize winner Dr. Albert von Szent- 
Gyérgyi, announced that a lemon-peel 
extract prevented certain hemorrhages of 
small blood vessels and lowered animals’ 
blood pressures. That this work should be 
elaborated in citrus-growing California 
was inevitable, and progress was revealed 
by Drs. A. J. Leser, C. H. Thienes, and 
C. F. Lombard of the University of South- 
ern California and Drs. C. Wawra and 
J. L. Webb of the California Institute of 
Technology. 

These researchers not only succeeded i mn 
lowering blood pressure in 300 cats, mice, 
chickens, and other normal animals with 
lemon-peel extract in water, but also te 
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atively identified the effective substance 
1s a form of vitamin P, a little-known 
factor found in such foods as lemons, 
ruit juices, and red peppers. It was also 
earned that tests on human victims of 
igh blood pressure have already been 
started in Los Angeles. 


a flexible hose to the back of a worker’s | 
coveralls and run the tube to a cooling | 
unit. When the cooler was switched on, it 
pumped air at 80 degrees Fahrenheit and 
50 per cent relative humidity through the 
hose into the garment, and workers in such 
ventilated suits were practically free of 
perspiration at temperatures up to about 
100 degrees. Equally good results were | 
obtained by shooting blasts of cooled 
air through nozzles placed close to the 
worker. 










Summer Parade of Science 







The start of summer last week saw close 
to a dozen scientific conventions in Salt 
Lake City, Kansas City, Providence, and 
other centers. The following were some of 
the most interesting reports presented at 
these gatherings: 


Cotp Vaccine By Mourn: At the Mil- 
waukee meeting of the Group Health 
Federation of America, a boost for the 
value of swallowed vaccine capsules cal- | 
culated to curb the common cold came 
from a company interested in. reducing | 
absenteeism among its workers. Dr. C. B. | 
Bray, medical director of the American 
Cast Iron Pipe Co. in Birmingham, Ala., 
reported that during the past winter 500 
employes were given cold vaccine by 
mouth. As a result, 300 workers lost less 
time from work and reported fewer colds | 













Arr-ConpiITIONED Suits: Workers in 
boiler rooms and large enclosures contain- 
ing open-hearth furnaces often labor in 
unhealthy and uncomfortable heat. Al- 
though it is often economically impossible 
to air-condition the entire factory room, 
scientists are’ studying ways of air-con- 
ditioning the worker, and F. C. Houghten, 














ven M. B. Ferderber, and Carl Gutberlet of — than they had the previous season, while 

ents Pittsburgh announced latest work along 100 men showed “minor improvements.” 
this line at the San Francisco meeting of Dr. Bray also reported his company’s 

it, and Hf the American Society of Heating and Ven- other health work has cut its days lost by 

i Jun. tilating Engineers. illness to 50 per cent of the national 
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. and : k R St. Louis Post-Dispatch | 

a Cosmic-Ray Ferris Wheel: Dr. E. J. Schremp (left) and M. L. | 

a Yeater of Washington University, St. Louis, display their multiple cosmic- 
ray telescope, which they will operate this summer in Denver. The ma- 

ed inf chine’s wheel is 6 feet in diameter, studded outside and inside with a total 

a of 317 tubes, which select and amplify ray particles, thus making them 





countable. The ‘telescope’ records rays on movie film, enabling the 


ag Per ; : : : 
scientists to tell how cosmic-ray intensity varies from hour to hour. 














WHEN INSUROK 
OES TO WORK IN 
YOUR PRODUCT 


The use of INSUROK brings four 
major advantages to any product: 
(1) Improvement in appearance 
and structure; (2) Finer perform- 
ance; (3) Greater salability; and 
(4) Reduced production costs. 
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= Three Injection Molded 

_ ‘ Parts contribute to pre- 
cision operation of COFFEX....cold water coffee 
extractor. . . made by Lace-Behan, Chicago, Ill. 
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EDUCATION 





Big Business in Graduations: 


Diplomas, Caps, Gowns, Hoods 


Boom season ended last week for the 
men who purvey the academic trappings 
of commencements. In a few frantic weeks, 
makers of diplomas, caps, gowns, and 
hoods had marketed most of their year’s 
output to millions of graduates. Herewith, 
some data on the business: 


Dretomas: A major Eastern producer, 
the J. L. Hammett Co. of Boston dates 
back long enough to own 60- and 70-year- 
old engraving plates for Amherst and Wil- 
liams, and another, kept in a bank vault 
and used once or twice a year, for the So- 
ciety of the Cincinnati, descendants of 
Revolutionary officers. Like that of most 


firms, Hammett’s business ranges from’ 


simple parchment-paper jobs for beauty 
and trades schools at 50 cents each, to the 
elaborate, hand-engraved sheepskin super- 
diplomas made this year for the Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy of Tufts 
College, at $45 each. 

Diplomas have recently turned more 
compact. Instead of the big sheets that 
invite framing, most graduates now get 
small certificates in leather folders. This 
year, manufacturers have had trouble buy- 
ing the fine sheepskin usually imported 
from England. Hammett lost one whole 
shipment when a Nazi raider bombed it on 
an English dock. 


Costume: Whether caps, gowns, and 
hoods evolved from monastic robes, or 
from ordinary medieval garb, no one quite 
knows. Anyway, the general type was im- 
ported from England and standardized at 
an educators’ conference in 1895. Officially 
entrusted with this code, and easily the 
biggest cap-and-gown outfit in the coun- 
try, is the firm of Cotrell & Leonard in 
Albany, N.Y. 

Cotrell & Leonard sells gowns for as low 
as $5.75 and as high as $90, but since most 
scholars wear gowns once and never again, 
it does more business in baccalaureate 
rentals at $1.50. Under the code, bachelors 
wear black worsted gowns with long 
pointed sleeves; masters, silk with longer, 
square sleeves; doctors, silk with rounded 
sleeves. 

Possibly because doctors made the rules, 
doctors hog most of the color. They alone 
have velvet facings on the gowns and bars 
on the sleeves, sometimes colored to indi- 
cate the subject, such as white for arts and 
letters, gold for science, and purple for law. 
All ranks wear hoods with colors for school 
and subject, but the doctors’ hoods are the 
longest. And on the caps, usually all black, 
they have the privilege of wearing gold 
tassels. But not even doctors should wear 
color for more than one degree at a 
time. 
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Newsweek from Wide World 


Learning’s by-products: marking and sewing mortarboards, as colleges ... 





Wide World 


. graduate their classes and confer honorary degrees upon such notables 


as Wendell L. Willkie and Col. Frank Knox (both LL.D., Dartmouth) 


Honors Around the World 


The June custom of bestowing honorary 
degrees, largely a log-rolling process in 
which educators hand awards to other ed- 
ucators, this year turned out more in tune 
with world affairs. The most glittering de- 
grees were bagged by leaders of state. 

At the top of the list stood Winston 
Churchill and President Roosevelt. The 


University of Rochester at Rochester, 
N. Y., birthplace of the British Prime Min- 
ister’s mother, gave Churchill a doctorate 
of laws in absentia, with British Minister 
Noel Hall accepting it as proxy in Roches- 
ter and the Prime Minister himself voicing 
thanks in a ten-minute radio talk from 
London. 


In Cambridge, Mass., British Ambass* 
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SENATVS COLLEGII TVFTENSIS ACADEMICVS 
OMNIBVS AD ous wn Litton meena SALVTEM 


SCHOLAE FLETCHERIANAE LEGIS ET ARTIS DIPLOMATICAE 
AVXILIO VNIVERSITATIS HARVARDIANAE ADMINISTRATAE 


William Me Beucg Frenklix 


QVI OMNIA QVAE INSTITVTIS NOSTRIS IMPERANTVR PRAESTITIT AD GRADVM 


Philesoptiae Doctoris 
ADMISIMVS EIQVE CONCESSIMVS OMNIA IVRA HONORES DIGNITATES AD HVNC 
GRADVM SPECTANTIA IN CVIVS REI TESTIMONIVM SIGILLO COLLEGH 
HIS LIT’TERIS IMPRESSIS NOMINA PERTINENTIA SVBSCRIPTA SVNT 
DIE XV IVNI ANNO SALVTIS MCMXLI 








Super-diploma: the J. L. Hammett Co. charges $45 for this sheepskin 


dor Lord Halifax, Chancellor of Oxford 
University, who had himself just added a 
Harvard LL.D. to those given him earlier 
at Columbia and Yale, called an unprec- 
edented convocation of Oxford in the 
Harvard Yard. With a handful of British 
and American Oxonians as officers, and 
with much fanfare, pageantry, and Latin 
rubric, Halifax awarded the President an 
Oxford doctorate of civil law. Because the 
President was resting in Washington from 
his recent illness, his military aide, Maj. 
Gen. Edwin M. Watson, accepted the 
honor as proxy. 

Other leaders honored with the LL.D. 
were Crown Princess Juliana of the Neth- 
erlands, by Princeton, Mount Holyoke, and 
Hope College (Newsweek, June 23); Ca- 
nadian Prime Minister Mackenzie King, by 
Princeton; Australian Minister Richard G. 
Casey, by Bates; Brazil’s Foreign Minister, 
Oswaldo Aranha, and Argentina’s Foreign 
Minister, Enrique Ruiz-Guinazu, both by 
Columbia. Wendell Willkie got a doctorate 
of engineering from Stevens Tech and 
LL.D.’s from Yale, Dartmouth, and Bow- 
doin. Secretary "rank Knox was a Dart- 
mouth LL.D. and Herbert Hoover, a doc- 
torate of humanitarian service from Pacific 
College and an LL.D. from Haverford, 
brought his all-time honorary-degree record 
to well over 50—just how many even he 
doesn’t know. 


Tough Test 


Ps ‘illated means (1) helped (2) wavered 
) erred (4) injured (5) broadened 
hey of these words is misspelled: sieges, sup- 


plementary, permanently, tuberculosus, 
days 

Two queens met in a prison in (1) “King 
Henry VIII” (2) “Elizabeth the Queen” (3) 
“Mary Stuart” (4) “Mary of Scotland” 

Uriah Heep tried to seem (1) haughty (2) 
clever (3) humble (4) lazy 

The Intruder is a play about (1) an unwel- 
come guest at a week-end party (2) a mother- 
in-law (3) death (4) a ghost 

New York high-school seniors, taking 
their Regents* examinations last week, 
gulped. After a four-year study of English, 
a stern test, from which the foregoing are 
random samples, stood between them and 
graduation. Gnawing the ends of their 
pens, they began the three-hour ordeal. 

When the 83,000 pupils had handed in 
their papers, a statewide flood of protests 
piled up: the test had been too hard. 
Scorers corroborated the accusation. An 
unusually large proportion of the students 
had failed. In New York City alone, where 
25,000 took the test, it was estimated that 
20 to 25 per cent had flunked. 

In the face of this scholastic slaughter, 
the state educational authorities relented. 
Dr. Harold G. Thompson, director of the 
Division of Examinations and Testing, 
ordered the papers regraded. Instead of 
the normal 65 per cent, the passing mark 
was lowered to 52 per cent. 


nowa- 


Answers: wavered .. . tuberculosis .. . 
Mary of Scotland ... humble . . . death. 





*The twelve-man Board of Regents, govern- 
ing body of the Empire State’s educational sys- 
tem, gives examinations in all major high-school 
subjects as a checkup on the varied teaching 
methods throughout the state and as a uniform 
standard of achievement that must be passed 
by students who wish credit for their work. 
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strikes hot, perspiring feet 

Excessive foot perspiration, so common in sum- 
mer, makes Athlete’s Foot especially “‘catch- 
ing.’”’ First, it feeds the Athlete’s Foot fungi— 
makes them grow twice as fast! Second, it 
causes the skin to crack between the toes. . . ex- 
poses raw flesh to an attack of this painful 
skin infection ... Athlete’s Foot. 


Raw Open Cracks 
FLASH DANGER. 


 Y 


The Athlete’s Foot fungi, which have been 
feeding on perspiration and dead skin, attack 
through cracks, invading surrounding tissue. 
Then toes redden . . . itch painfully. Skin flakes 
off. Every step hurts. Athlete’s Foot has struck! 





those Cracks 
at Once / 


Don’t trifle with Ath- 
lete’s Foot! At the first 
sign of a crack drench 
the entire foot with 
Absorbine Jr., full strength. Do this night 
and morning, every day! 
1. Absorbine Jr. is a powerful fungicide. It kills the 
Athlete's Foot fungi on contact. 
2. it dissolves the perspiration products on which 
Athlete's Foot fungi thrive. 
3. it dries the skin between the toes. 
4. it soothes and helps heal the broken tissues. 
5. it eases the itching and pain of Athlete's Foot. 
Guard against reinfection. Boil socks 15 minutes. 
Disinfect shoes. In advanced cases consult your 
doctor in addition to using Absorbine Jr. 
Absorbine Jr., $1.25 a bottle at all druggists. 





Also QUICK RELIEF for: 
Sore, aching muscles ¢ Tired, burning 
feet « Sunburn « Bites of mosquitoes 
and other small insects. 





W.F. YOUNG, INC., 220L Lyman St., 
Springfield, Mass. Please send me sam- 
ple bottle of Absorbine Jr. FREE. 


Name 





Address 
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Perspective 








by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Expansion—How Much? 


a labor troubles in the 
past month have tended to obscure equal- 
ly critical frictions in the industrial de- 
fense effort. Yet as many gray hairs have 
been made in the OPM by conflicting the- 
ories about steel, aluminum and power 
production as by labor stoppages, past, 
present and future. And rightly so. For 
the steel, aluminum and power policies 
that are now taking shape in Washington 
may have effects that will be felt long 
after the problems of defense have been 
met and mastered. 

The background of the steel policy is 
perhaps the most clear-cut of all three. 
Within the OPM there was a difference 
of opinion as to whether there should be 
an expansion of the steel industry. That, 
in turn, involved disagreements about just 
what the demand for “civilian” needs 
would be and how to distinguish between 
“civilian” and “defense” needs. Late in 
May Gano Dunn, consultant of the 
OPM’s Production Division, submitted a 
report, requested by the President, on the 
steel industry’s capacity. That report, 
which was presumably to help settle the 
existing differences of opinion, _ itself 
heightened the controversy. Dunn report- 
ed that there would be enough steel to 
fill all our military requirements, includ- 
ing aid to Great Britain and the other de- 
mocracies, and still leave 67,000,000 tons 
for civilian requirements in 1942. That 
seemed to be a more or less direct answer 
to the prediction of Stacy May, OPM’s 
head statistician, and others that the 1942 
demand for steel would be almost 30,000,- 
000 tons above present capacity. 


} produce, deliver and consume 
the amount of steel that May called for 
in 1942, Dunn said, would call for a sup- 
ply of skilled and semiskilled labor so 
great as to be “beyond the realm of prac- 
ticability with the organization of Ameri- 
can industry as it now stands.” Even to 
expand the nation’s steel capacity by 10,- 
000,000 tons, Dunn observed, would be a 
grave step. It would not only take at least 
two years, but would divert 4,160,000 tons 
of finished steel for other uses. Comment- 
ing on this situation, the President quot- 
ed Dunn’s informal summing-up of it, 
likening the steel industry’s dilemma to 
that of Mark Twain’s Mississippi steam- 
boat whose engine had to stop each time 
it blew its whistle. 

A few short days passed. Then came the 
countermove from the expansionists. Leon 


Henderson’s office insisted that defense 
demands would leave only 36,000,000 tons 
for civilian use by 1942 instead of the 
67,000,000 tons calculated by Mr. Dunn. 
A meeting between OPM officials and 
representatives of the steel industry was 
called. A 10,000,000-ton expansion was ar- 
rived at, with some indication of troubled 
hesitancy on the part of the industry. The 
final news was that the RFC would large- 
ly, if not entirely, finance the approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,000 cost of the expan- 
sion move. And now Mr. Dunn, after a 
year’s magnificent service as consultant to 
the OPM and after submitting two re- 
ports on steel production, has resigned. 


Wat has been happening in alu- 
minum is a good deal more confused, and 
Secretary Ickes’ fantastic charges that “if 
it has to be written that the war was lost, 
it may be because of the recalcitrance of 
the Aluminum Company” have done noth- 
ing to clarify it. But it is evident that 
here, too, the basic issue of how much to 
expand plant is involved. Defenders of 
the Aluminum Company maintain that its 
assurances last year that it would have 
ample capacity to take care of all require- 
ments through 1942 were based upon gov- 
ernment estimates of defense reqiuire- 
ments at that time—estimates which 
have since been drastically revised upward 
again and again. Meanwhile, the govern- 
ment has scheduled 600,000,000 pounds 
of new aluminum, capacity to be financed 
by the government and operated, during 
the war, by private firms. 

Additional aluminum production will 
take vast amounts of electricity. This, plus 
a drought in the Southeast, plus the fact 
that more power is called for by stepped- 
up productiow of other defense materials, 
has led to cries of power shortage. In the 
course of the argument over whether or 
not there would in fact be a power short- 
age, the OPM and the head of its power 
division fell out. The OPM announced 
that it was “not in agreement” with its 
consultant and requested that Secretary 
Ickes add 1,000,000 kilowatts to the ca- 
pacity of certain hydroelectric projects 
under his domain. President Roosevelt 
thereupon asked Congress once again to 
put through his old favorite, the St. 
Lawrence waterway. Congressional critics 
replied that the $300,000,000 proposal 
would be an unnecessary diversion of ma- 
terials and money from urgent defense 
tasks. More, they said, it would take four 
years to build—too long to be of any value 
in the present emergency. Six days later, 
to the astonishment of these critics and 
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of the country generally, the OPM ap. 
proved the St. Lawrence project as par 
of the defense effort. 


One way of summarizing these de. 
cisions is to conclude that the governmen; 
has decided that it cannot afford not tp ff 
expand plant against all possible contip. 
gencies. But the picture is not quite 4; 
simple as that. In each case the essential 
elements in the steel argument repeat 
themselves. It takes steel out of present 
production to make the transportation 
equipment, the furnaces, the rolling and 
finishing equipment needed to create ad- 
ditional steel plant. Steel capacity does not F 
create itself out of thin air. Nor doe § 
power-generating capacity which, among 
other things, makes aluminum production 
possible. Generators must be built—in ff 
plants already jammed with naval, mil- 
tary and other business. Should such addi- 
tional productive equipment be built even 
though its building imposes strains upon 
supplies of men and materials which might 
be employed for more immediate pur. 
poses? 

But beyond this there are other pla- 
guing questions. Observers are asking why, F 
if electric capacity is needed, it should be Ff 
built as part of the St. Lawrence water fF 
way development when, they say, steam 
capacity could be built in less time at 
places where the defense industries and 
the working population now are. Others 
are wondering if the emphasis upon in- 
creased aluminum production is solely an 
outgrowth of defense needs or if it is also 
related to theories of competition held by 
some officials long before the present situ- 
ation arose. They mention, in this con- 
nection, current rumors of government- 
owned aluminum plants and ultimate op- 
eration of them as “yardsticks” after the 
war. Similarly, observers wonder if there 
is any relationship between the decision 
to expand steel plant and theories of in- 
creasing volume and reducing price set 
forth by some government investigators 
of the steel industry during the late TNEC 
investigation. 

There can be no answers now io such 
questions. All that is evident is that those 
within the OPM and other government 
agencies who are advocating expansiol 
are emerging victorious from every argu 
ment. Expansion is as much the order of 
the day in Washington now as it was 
the Wall Street of the ’20s. Which sug 
gests gigantic changes in the economlt 
life of the nation—changes on a greatery 
scale than any heretofore contemplated 
by our economic planners. 
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The Sun never sets on 


GILBEY’S 
GIN 


The INTERNATIONAL Gin 


It gives youadeep sense of satisfaction when 
you order a drink “made with Gilbey’s Gin” 
to realize that at the very same minute other 
men who know fine liquors are sitting at 
far-away windows with that same familiar 
Gilbey’s bottle beside them. For nearly a 
century now, the sun has never set on 
Gilbey’s Gin... because millions of men 
have found, as you will, too, that Gilbey’s 


makes a great drink greater! 


THE ““INTERNATIONAL GIN”’ 
DISTILLED BY GILBEY: 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
—AS WELL AS IN..ENGLAND 
AUSTRALIA.. CANADA 





National Distillers Products Corporation, New York—90 Proof—Distilled from 100% grain neutral spirits 




















GRACE 


PuERTO J 
CABELLO™., * CARACAS 
VALENCIA MARACAY 
ho ip LAKE VALEMGIA 
Oo ZUELA 
“TH america 








«! 


@ Luxurious American Flag “Santa” Ships 
built especially for tropical cruising: every 
room outside with private bath; light, breeze 
swept dining rooms with roll-back domes, 
and casement windows opening on prom- 
enade decks; outdoor tiled swimming pools; 
Dorothy Gray Beauty Salons; gymnasiums. 


SAILINGS EVERY FRIDAY FROM NEW YORK. NO PASSPORTS. 


LINE 


CRUISES 


TO THE CARIBBEAN AND SOUTH AMERICA 


DRAWN FROM 
EXPERIENCE 
6r 


DAN Sweeney 


@ 12 day cruises to Curacao, La Guair 
Puerto Cabello, Barranquilla. Optional 2 dey 
160 mile auto trip thru the Venezuela 
Andes to Caracas, Maracay and Valenci< 
semen is 
@ 24 day cruises to Ecuador and 38 da 
cruises to Peru and Chile, visiting en rou! 
Panama Canal, Colombia and Ecuado: 
Cruise-tours ‘Round South America. 


See your travel agent or Grace Line, Rockefeller Center or 10 Hanover Sq., N. Y.; Boston; Pittsburgh; Washington, D. C.; Chicago; San Francisco; Los Angelé 











